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Charles Sheeler 


It is a hard thing to write about Sheeler’s art 
because it is hard to add anything to the clarity 
already there. A great deal has been said about 
Sheeler’s Americanism because his subject mat- 
ter leads from Doylestown to Detroit. But sub- 
ject matter is besides the main point. What is 
most American in Sheeler is not the American 
scene but the American way of seeing. Americans 
had a way of seeing hard facts with sharp edges 
in the light of reason. They focused on things, 
and these things had an earned value and price. 
Things were not gifts. Sheeler is an appraiser 
assessing value of houses, barns, tools, and belong- 
ings. Ownership is always implied — so is work 
and invention. The owner is taken for granted, 
is just out of the picture, and he too comes in 
for evaluation in his possessions. He is assessed 
not for personality (which is given) but for char- 
acter (which is earned). 

Sheeler sums up the American Protestant-capi- 
talist belief which was America from the begin- 
ning. This is how things appeared to Benjamin 
Franklin, to Thomas Edison and Henry Ford. 
“Faith is the most important element in life,” 
Sheeler believes. Faith in a rational and work- 
able world, which must be both seen and under- 
stood. Atmosphere would introduce an element 
of uncertainty, almost of weakness or doubt. 
Sheeler offers nothing of atmosphere, and he 
resists mysticism, symbol and confession. But he 
offers evidence so intense that it is religious. He 
offers the world of faith, the tool and the till. 

If this seems rawbone as a blazed trail, the 
temperament behind the work is subtle and com- 
plex. Sheeler is steeped in experience of the arts. 
He has met the influences of his time at an early 
date, has travelled, talked, and argued, has 
switched methods and renounced knacks and abili- 
ties. He is giving us not a limitation but a rea- 
soned choice. 

Sheeler began with fluent brushwork learned 
from Chase, and when this facility became suspect 
to him it required years to “bail out” this tech- 
nical proficiency. To this day he remembers the 


BY FREDERICK S. WIGHT 


effort of this unravelling, and has always refused 
to teach for fear he might do to someone what 
was done to him. He learned a different way of 
seeing and painting, a structural way — from 
Doylestown? — no, from Italy, from Giotto and 
Piero della Francesca, and he has always been a 
fervent admirer of Greco. 

He thinks Picasso the greatest living artist. 
He was under the spell of African sculpture more 
than a generation ago. He has been a friend of 
Brancusi and he has been enthralled by Chartres 
Cathedral. This is not exactly chauvinism, but 
neither is it humility. It is judgment. 

Sheeler was born in Philadelphia in 1883. 
He was to linger for a long time in his native 
city in the vain hope of response. On the other 
hand, his parents encouraged him from the start. 

“My father had very meagre resources — but 
he saved. He never had a business. He was em- 
ployed by a large steamship company, the Clyde 
Line of Norfolk. Later it was absorbed by a big 
steamship trust and he quit.” Sheeler’s mother 
came from the North of Ireland, and one imagines 
somehow that she was the stronger temperament, 
and that Sheeler took after her. 

When Sheeler graduated from high school he 
knew that he was going to be an artist and he 
set out to discover ways and means. He sought 
the advice of the then director of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts who was as gloomy as could be 
in a gloomy scene in which “Redfield was preva- 
lent.” The director “searched for something 
appropriate for an individual to keep him above 
water edge,” and the verdict was: “Go to a school 
of industrial art. Study design and illustration.” 
Which for three years Sheeler did. 

This was a school of applied design in the wall- 
paper sense. Patterns were copied, shuffled, 
adapted, and finally applied. There was a life- 
class (we are all human) and there were knot- 
holes. Sheeler once saw through a knothole the 
painter Eakins doing a portrait of the principal 
of the school. The principal was of course dressed 


for the occasion, but one has the impression of 
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painting being sacred and forbidden, of vision 
an inch in aperture. The name Eakins meant 
nothing to the young Sheeler, and truth to tell 
means little to him now. 

But there was an instructor, a fellow sufferer, 
a German of generous temperament named Die- 


gendesch who is remembered — “God bless him” 


Bucks County Barn. Photograph, 1915 
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— for giving the young student a wider view. 
Diegendesch did miniature portraits for which he 
received commissions from jewelry stores. “Traces 
remained of his studentship in Munich. He had 
a studio in the school. ‘Come into my studio on 


Saturday,’ he invited me. ‘Set up a still life.’ He 


only had to ask me once.” 
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Flower Forms. Oil, 1919 
Mrs. Earle Horter, Philadelphia 


“Discussions: Where do we go from _ here? 
Diegendesch was all for Munich for me and for 
two years I almost went. But it was beyond the 
limited means my family had.” So the young 
man went back to the Academy and enlisted under 
the flowing banner of William Chase. 

Chase too had learned his trade in Munich and 
he came back an old master very much alive, 
like Whistler and Sargent a rival to Hals and 
Velasquez, with a great flair for showmanship, 
for brushwork, for portraits that loomed, for fish 
that lay shimmering on a table, for brass that 
gleamed. He had a characteristic black ribbon 
to his eyeglass that was all of a brushstroke, and 
he had a Franz Hals moustache and beard that 
seemed to be the freest brushwork too. He under- 
stood success, and it was success that he offered 


his students. 





All this was seductive to youth and his pupils 


grew feverish as they invited their own genius, 


and egged on by the master gloated over one- 
time effects. They became extras in Chase’s thea- 
tre. His bravura was all the more dazzling, gleam- 
ing as it did against the dark background of the 
Academy building with its stock in trade of 
European masters in the form of photographs. 
Chase promised the wonders of Europe in real 
life. Like a pied piper he invited his students 
to fol'!ow him abroad, and they signed and they 
went. 

The Academy course was for three years and 
Sheeler was abroad both summers with Chase. 
The first summer was given to London, the sec- 
ond to Spain. Sheeler went by cattle boat, joined 
the troupe in London, and was soon being intro- 


duced to the great and successful.’ There were 
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Alma-Tadema, Leighton, Brangwyn, Abbey; the 
portrait painters Lavery, Shannon and above all, 
Sargent, one more American who could stand up 
to Hals, as Chase told Sargent to his face: “It 
would be necessary to go back to Hals for an 
equal of those blacks.” 

“Chase was short and bristling, Sargent tall, 
hefty, modest in outward demeanor. . . . Later, 
seeing the portraits of Hals in Haarlem, and re- 
membering the flush of red that rapidly mounted 
the back of Sargent’s neck upon receiving the 
compliment about the blacks, we were convinced 
that his embarrassment was the genuine thing.” 

Sheeler was one of Chase’s good pupils; it was 
the order of the day to strive for the completion 
of a painting at a single sitting. “This was right, 
for we didn’t have the eyes to see beyond what 


a single sitting would reveal.” The following 


spring the class was at home making an Impres- 
sionist attack on the Pennsylvania landscape. 
“Since our panels were small, and what we re- 
quired of a picture was very slight, we often 
returned at the end of a day with quite a harvest.” 

But there was a good side to Chase’s teaching. 
He pointed out the great figures with enthusiasm, 
whatever he saw in them himself. The next sum- 
mer the students campaigned northward from 
Gibraltar in pursuit of Goya, Greco and Velasquez. 
Greco was Chase’s favorite. “ ‘Magnificent painter 
— but don’t look at his drawing.’ It was years 
before we saw with different eyes.” 

Suddenly the three years at the Academy were 
over and the students were declared painters, and 
turned loose to be successful in turn. Sheeler had 
a friend, Morton Schamberg, another pupil of 


Chase’s; the two young men saw much of each 





Bucks County Barn. Tempera and crayon, 1923. Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
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Staircase, Doylestown. Oil, 1925 
Mr. Matthew Josephson, New York 


other, worked together, theorized and puzzled 
their way ahead for the decade Schamberg still 
had to live. They went to Gloucester together for 
the summer and painted the usual boats and reflec- 
tions in their sleight-of-hand Impressionism. In 
the autumn Sheeler exhibited a painting in the 
Academy and sold it. The young men now set 
themselves up in a studio in Philadelphia — 1626 
Chestnut Street, and here Sheeler painted city 
scenes, raking over the coals of the Ashcan Schoo! 
for the sake of their way of painting but not for 
their social comment. 

Six more years passed — Sheeler drops them 
from the record in a sentence. What became of 
the paintings at this time, with their debonair 
fluency? History — and Sheeler too, one sus- 
pects — has suppressed them. Schamberg we know 
ran into some emotional impasse, a “state of high 


nervous tension.” For Schamberg theory took the 
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place of work. “His family was ashamed of him 
and he went to Paris.” 

Sheeler’s father, now retired, had this little 
money saved against a long-anticipated trip abroad 
— after a life with a shipping line he was to 
have his voyage too. So Sheeler’s parents and 
Sheeler set out for Italy — the year was 1909. 
They landed in Naples and went north to Florence 
where Schamberg came down to join them. They 
went on to Venice, and along the Mediterranean 
to Nice. 

“Tt was a revelation to me. The realization of 
the great Italian things. Not conditioned by a 
temporary mood of nature. It didn’t come at one 
blow, but something stuck there. I discovered 
Piero della Francesca at Arezzo — you saw pic- 
tures that were really planned like a house. By an 
architect. One doesn’t build a house just on im- 


pulse. They didn’t start piling bricks hoping it 
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Ford Plant. Photograph, 1927 
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would turn out to be a house. They really did 
have their blueprints.” 

Now we have come to a change in Sheeler’s 
view of himself and here his self-respect begins 
to take hold. Before this he might have been 
describing someone else. The dawning sense of 
form allowed him to recognize his own form; 
from now on he has a self and point of view to 
offer, and it is noteworthy that it comes in archi- 
tectural figures of speech. House, building, archi- 
tect, blueprint, will be familiar words. 

The Sheeler family was in Paris for a brief ten 
days. Revelations came in a flood for the young 
painter. “Things had started cooking in Europe. 
It was a period of bewilderment for me. I saw 
Durand-Ruel’s — saw Cezanne and Renoir. The 
Renoirs were puzzling, but I didn’t say, ‘isn’t 
that crazy.’ I knew it was over my head but I 
knew they knew what they were doing. It was 
a time of absorption and bewilderment, but I 
did have my opportunity of seeing those things. 
I was taken to see Michael Stein and his wife 
and saw the Stein Collection. I couldn’t go back 
where Id left off. It was a tadpole period when 
you have two hind legs and a tail before you 
finally. become a frog.” 

“An indelible line had been drawn between 
the past and the future. I had an entirely new 
concept of what a picture is, but several years 
were to elapse before pictures of my own were 
to break through that bore a new countenance 
and gave a little evidence of new understanding.” 

Home again after his third trip abroad, Sheeler 
had to be self-sufficient, a man grown in an 
economic sense as well as an artist. He needed 
a livelihood. As we know, he was set against 
teaching. “My instinct then was to keep art anti- 
septic, in a world by itself, isolated from every- 
thing, isolated even from life. I eventually dis- 
covered that life comes before art, and is not 
something one stuffs in the nooks and crannies 
surrounding art to keep out the draught.” So 
he bought a camera and became a photographer. 
With no misteaching and misconception in the 
way, his architectural instinct emerged at once. 
Houses were his targets. He photographed them 
for architects, and good or bad they were man- 
made forms of a sort with a real purpose and 


logic visible beneath their vanities, He could 


respect usefulness, and it is noteworthy how 
everything in Sheeler conveys the impression that 
it can be used or will work. In his industrial 
scenes, if you look into the matter, you can see 
how forms have been transposed and rearranged, 
yet they always convey the impression of effi- 
cacy. Even Sheeler’s most abstracted forms are 
definitely for their purpose and have it in hand. 

Sheeler now had a profession which gave him 
the independence he required. “It was nice clean 
work. Clean in the sense it wouldn’t interfere to 
photograph for architects. I picked up enough 
information to start and in a year or so ventured 
out.” There was to be no compromise when it 
came to paint. Nor was there to be any depend- 
ence or hat-passing. Photography stayed by him 
as a profession all his life, a means of expression 
in itself, a counterpoise to his painting, one art 
delimiting the other. He attained his own perfec- 
tion in photography. There came a time when 
Stieglitz was willing to swap photographs with 
him. 

Meanwhile the antlers of a style were harden- 
ing and he was rubbing off the green fur. For 
years his painting took place on weekends or at 
night. He had bought a house at Doylestown, 
and here he whittled out still lifes under the influ- 
ence of Cezanne. It was not an influence to be 
had in every museum and bookstore as now, but 
something sought and known because it was 
needed. Plane by plane his architectural instinct 
was working its way out. 

Schamberg, who lived here in Doylestown, had 
been trained as an architect; Sheeler had seen 
Cubism in Paris, and now he had his Cubist phase 
or discipline. But for Sheeler the object held 
out against theory and in the end proved inde- 
structible. It simply purified itself formally, much 
as the early Pennsylvania Dutch craftsmen had 
purified the cbject. Practicality for the early 
craftsmen had taken on a religious quality, a 
denial of indulgence and waywardness; and for 
Sheeler this respected practicality was a shortcut 
to functionalism. From time to time he went 
over to New York to peddle his wares. “Stieglitz 
expressed an interest when he saw evidence of a 
turnover, a rightabout-face. [ would come over 
and make calls at different galleries, hoping they 


would want me to leave something. I’d find my- 
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self out in the hall being pushed toward the ele- 
vator. Then came the Armory Show.” 

The Armory Show, landmark in American art 
history, was primarily the work of the painters 
Arthur B. Davies and Walt Kuhn. Kuhn did most 
of the work, but Davies’ suggestion turned a pro- 
jected American show into an international ex- 
hibition which confronted the public with the 
most advanced work out of Europe. In those days 
Cubism was new in the world, Fauve painting 
was less than ten years old, and American taste 
had just digested Impressionism. Only a few 
American painters had seen what was going on 
in Paris, but Sheeler was one of them, and he 
had already made his adjustment when the Amer- 
ican public was recoiling at the sight of what 
Theodore Roosevelt editorially called the “lunatic 
fringe.” Marcel Duchamps’ Nude Descending the 
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Staircase, with just enough gag in the title to 
trigger the press and give basis to the claim that 
the artists were kidding the public, was the sen- 
sation of the show. 

Europe provided the shock, but the more ad- 
vanced, or contaminated, Americans were on dis- 
play in bulk too. Here was the so-called Ashcan 
School, originally from Philadelphia, which had 
fused in one large clinker on the personality of 
Robert Henri. Henri belonged to the freebrush- 
work, one-time school from which Sheeler had 
so struggled to emancipate himself. So did Luks 
and Sloan; so did the younger and spectacular 
George Bellows. Henri had enlarged this core 
into the “Eight,” a protest group which had 
shown together in 1908. Prendergast was some- 
what miscast in this company, and Davies, with 


his wan parades of Florentine Gibson Girls, was 


Chartres 
Photograph, 1929 
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Upper Deck. Oil, 1929 
Fogg Art Museum 
Harvard University, Cambridge 


stranger still, These painters had been free to 
consider themselves the American vanguard, and 
they were perhaps unaware that they were wel- 
coming a revolution in which they would never 
be able to play a part. For the change was funda- 
mental: a new sense of structure, new ideas were 
on the scene, and the Ashcan School had offered 
only power, freshness, obstreperousness, qualities 
which came from the press, from the city desk, 
from the days — or nights — when the Phila- 
delphians were newspaper illustrators. 

Davies had glimpsed photographs of Sheeler’s 
work and invited the younger artist to send six 
pictures. “This was the most exciting thing that 
ever happened to me. I thought, gee whiz, to 
be included in that bunch of pictures. The clouds 
more or less parted. Davies was a very powerful 


factor. Very mild mannered, but he had great 
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determination. He had a number of high-powered 
collectors sitting around his throne.” Sheeler met 
Davies at the Armory Show. Davies followed up 
his advances, invited Sheeler round, and lent 
him books. 

Before the Armory Show was over, Chase, top- 
hatted, his cane thoughtfully trailing behind him, 
was observed wandering through the rooms. Which 


was to be the main show — the showman may 
have considered — which the sideshow, from 
now on? 


New York now began to draw Sheeler into its 
larger orbit. 1917 was the year of the first 
Independents show under the leadership of an- 
other Philadelphian, John Sloan. Sheeler exhib- 
ited, and two of his paintings were bought by 
the pioneer collector of modern art, John Quinn. 


Whether it was these pictures, or a later purchase, 
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Sheeler remembers Quinn’s chauffeur coming to 
the studio in a big black car, inquiring the price, 
tending to the negotiations and carrying off the 
booty. A while later there was a second check 
from Quinn for the same amount. Sheeler at 
first thought that Quinn had made a mistake. 
But Quinn explained by note — “and from a 
collector, mind you” — saying that he felt the 
work had been underpriced. Davies purchased 
two drawings, and a painting went into the fa- 
mous and early collection of Miss Lizzie Bliss. 

The first opening of the Independents initiated 
an important relationship for Sheeler: he met 
the Walter Arensbergs. The Arensbergs were to 
make a lifework of one of the major modern 
collections, but at the time they were also col- 
lecting friendships, and their home was open 
to an exciting crew of talents, all adventurers on 
the sea of theory and experiment, all sharing a 
weakness for late hours. “Arensberg’s was like 
the upper level of the Grand Central Station. 
The Arensbergs moved to California to get away 
from all that. It went on after dinner until six 
a.m. Then the Arensbergs would go to bed for 
three or four hours.” 

The painters Stella and Demuth were here for 
fellow Cubist disciples; for poets there were 
William Carlos Williams and cigar-smoking Amy 
Lowell, the Imagist who saw only her own image. 
Then there were the Parisians, Picabia, Gleize 
and his wife, and above all Marcel Duchamps, 
already a graduate from painting at twenty-five, 
who amused himself and the company with his 
da-da three-dimensional whims: he had his head- 
lines again in the Independents, with his urinal 
offered as a sort of found object. In these days, 
or nights, the free association of ideas was not 
taken as the steam rising from the subconscious, 
but as the very hot breath of genius. Art was no 
longer a way of seeing and a technique, but the 
embodiment of an idea, the projection of a con- 
cept. The Arensbergs bought, collected, listened, 
invited, and served rice pudding and fruit at mid- 
night. Arensberg contributed his own semi-private 
phantasy: one of his life interests was cryptics, 
and his subject was the Baconian mystery in which 
he was intent on shrouding the genius of Shake- 
speare. 

The friendship with the Arensbergs was to last. 
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As they collected paintings at the right time, they 
formed friendships at the right time too, when 
friendship and encouragement were needed. The 
relationship with William Carlos Williams was 
also solid. The two men took to each other and 
seemed to read in each other’s style a directness, 
an absence of irrelevance, which was a dimen- 
sion of character as well as of talent. Relevancy 
and irrelevancy are key words in Sheeler’s vocabu- 
lary for that matter: the sharp straight line he 
has always been seeking cuts between them. One 
of Sheeler’s finest photographs — one of his few 
portraits — is of Williams. He feels normally 
that people are less permanent than their things; 
but when he photographed Williams or Marin or 
Steichen, he found permanence, as though talent 
were the durable instrument that amorphous 
humanity develops. Williams is so caught in 
the midst of speaking that it is almost a photo- 
graph of language. Sheeler calls it a conversa- 
tional portrait. Sheeler for that matter has a 
grip on language himself, and sounds a little 
archaic, nearer the days of Lincoln and Artemus 
Ward than those of the comma man, when every 
man’s speech was his own dialect. 

In the days when Sheeler was still trekking 
from Philadelphia he fell in with a Mexican 
artist named De Zayas, “a member of the Stieg- 
litz group.” De Zayas had the flair for the Mexi- 
can Posada in his bones, and he had been a 
caricaturist. “But he cut it off like a ribbon,” 
and turned dealer, setting himself up with the 
Modern Gallery at 500 Fifth Avenue. Here he 
exhibited Sheeler’s photographs in 1918. 

“De Zayas was well aware of the significance of 
pre-Columbian sculpture and he brought over 
African sculpture early.” Sheeler made a series 
of photographs of these carvings at the time, 
and it is easy to read here what they meant to 
the artist as clues to form. In these sculptures 
form comes into the clear as symbol in a way 
which is not quite possible in architecture, and 
one begins to see things in Sheeler as stand-ins 
for something more living. But Sheeler is highly 
resistant to associative meanings and wants an 
object to be just what it is and no more. 

“Symbolists don’t step over the border of my 
approach to the forms of nature. My things don’t 


go out of the boundaries of the actual. Theoreti- 
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cally a blast furnace by someone else might sym- 
bolize a madman. But mine would always have 
to do with a blast furnace and be related to the 
utility of a blast furnace.” Thus Sheeler throws 
away his claim on the mysticism of form. But 
when he comes to the cathedral of Chartres — 
a whole aesthetic adventure for Sheeler — one 
feels again a pause on the threshold of symbolism, 
a look beyond the frontiers of a Protestant art. 
To return to De Zayas, the Modern Gallery 
closed, a couple of years went by, and the dealer 
opened a gallery under his own name at 630 
Fifth Avenue in 1920. He gave Sheeler the painter 
an exhibition that year, paintings and _ photo- 
graphs together, and Sheeler went on in a set- 
ting of negro sculpture and Chinese art — an- 
other of De Zayas’ passions. The artist worked 
in this gallery for three years. Miss Lizzie Bliss 
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Classic Landscape. Oil, 1931. Mrs. Edsel B. Ford, Dearborn, Michigan 





was a faithful client, but the dealer had no 
better luck under his own name and closed for 
good in 1923. 

De Zayas was a verbalizer: Chinese art led him 
to Chinese philosophy, to Lao-Tse, to the per- 
sonal and impersonal, this latter distinction of 
great importance to Sheeler, who wishes to sup- 
press the flamboyancy of personality or at least 
keep it where he feels it belongs, in life and not 
in art. 

By this time Sheeler the photographer had 
worked on a film, Manahatta, with Paul Strand. 
Title and captions were from Walt Whitman and 
the subject was the swarming city. Manahatta 
was the work of pioneers. It was shown success- 
fully in New York as a short and made a stir 
in Paris where it was presented along with poems 


by Appollinaire and music by Satie. The exist- 
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Interior with Stov crayon, 1932. Mr. Edward Steichen, New York 
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Feline Felicity. Conté crayon, 1934. Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge 


ence of the film throws a sidelight on Sheeler 


the painter in the period of his painting, Church 
Street El. There is a debt to the motion picture 
here: the dramatic stylized lighting, the odd 
angle, the plunge, the sense of motion in more 
than one direction. Church Street El was achieved 
in 1922 when Sheeler had reached full professional 
status both as painter and photographer. By 1923 


he was with Steichen working for Vogue. 

Sheeler did not attempt to paint with a camera. - 
The impressionistic photograph was as far behind 
him as bravura brushwork. His photography is 
factual, sharp focus and “straight.” “When one 
goes back to our early photography whose me- 
chanics was extremely simple and from our mod- 


ern point of view often crude, it is easy to see 
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Shaker Buildings. Oil, 1934. Anonymous loan 


that the present immense elaboration of means 
isn’t very important. One wonders whether there 
is such a thing as progréss, for some of this early 
work has never been surpassed.” Reflecting on 
the special roles of photography and painting: 
“Photography is nature seen from the eye out- 
ward, painting from the eye inward. . . . They 
complement each other. It would seem that the 
encroachment of one upon the territory of the 
other is impossible. I have come to value photog- 
raphy more and more for those things which it 
alone can accomplish rather than to discredit it 
for the things which can only be achieved through 
another medium. . . . I have never seen in any 
painting the fleeting glimpse of a person’s char- 
acter that I have seen depicted in some photo- 
graphs, nor have I seen in any photograph the 
fully rounded summation of character that Rem- 
brandt or Greco portrays.” Do not lose the phrase, 


“fully rounded summation of character,” which 
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is an autobiography in itself, before we go on 
to the next sentence: “Photography is only visual, 
thank God! The lens is an unpsychological piece 
of glass... .” 

Yet Sheeler’s photography and painting have 
things in common: austerity, clarity, pursuit of 
character, preoccupation with building, tool and 
implement — with the human carapace. There is 
to be no conflict between the two mediums .. . 
yet perhaps there is conflict all the same, since 
wherever there is conflict there is the possibility 
of resolution, and this resolution between the 
two arts comes in his conté crayon drawings. 
Here Sheeler is at his undoubted best, illuminat- 
ing the scene he gives us with a preternatural 
brilliance, so that the whites seem to be sources 
of light and the shadows develop an architecture 
of their own. What controlled lighting in our 
time can equal the dynamism of climbing a bare 


stair into a bare dark room, with a kerosene lamp 
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in one hand, the light shaded by the other. 
Sheeler has salvaged for us this frontier of the 
daily night. 

In 1922, the year of his important Church Street 
El, Sheeler was given a one-man show at the 
Daniels Gallery, one of the few outlets for things 
that were new. The next year he gave up Bucks 
County for New York with the death of his friend 
Schamberg. He lived for a while at Convent Ave- 
nue and 147th Street. Then Juliana Force, who 
was to become the first director of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, found space for him 
on the third and fourth floors of the Whitney 
Studio, at 8 and 10 West 8th Street, the address 
of the future museum. He married about this 
time, and lived here through the twenties. When 
plans for the museum were getting under way, 
he moved to South Salem in Westchester, and 
then to Ridgefield, Connecticut. 

All these years were years of commuting to 
work, at the Condé Nast publications, or photo- 
graphing the collection of Eugene Meyer, or that 
of Charles Platt, or photographing for Knoed- 
ler’s, or for Brummer. (“I didn’t have to wash 
my mouth with an antiseptic”). “Bucks County 
Barn” — a masterpiece belonging to the Whitney 
Museum — “was painted between ten and two at 
night.” “I had to give too much time to the 
means.” It is time to turn to the visual biography 
of the paintings. 

II 

Sheeler’s painting matured in Bucks County. 
Here he went weekends to a house that served 
as a studio-laboratory, a lightroom as opposed to 
a darkroom. Stimulated and instructed by Cub- 
ism, impelled by his instinct for the architectural, 
by his daily photographing of buildings and by 
his talks with Schamberg, he carved and pared 
down to the form. Flower Forms of 1919 gives 
the range of his incursion into the abstract. Here 
the organic is mechanized, and one has a first 
impression of a piping system or retorts. 

It is not surprising that the drive toward archi- 
tecture and toward simplification found an outlet 
in Bucks County. Sheeler sought neither the 
quaint nor the historical — “I wouldn't paint 
Washington’s Headquarters.” He was in search 
of the practical, the right. Hence barns, rather 
than houses, where there is the maximum of 


honesty, and of vanity no traces. Bucks County 
Barn, with its perfect balance between stone and 
wood, and between work and spared white in the 
painting, is creation after the fact, as though the 
artist had summoned up modern architecture 
through his ability to see down into the evolution 
of form. This is an art of seeing what is there — 
but was it there until it was seen this way? 

With this, Sheeler’s contribution and method 
comes into the clear. Photography usually pre- 
cedes painting, for it allows him to harvest an 
experience at the right season. “The thing may 
stay vividly in mind for ten years.” The photo- 
graph White Barn, prepares the eye for Bucks 
County Barn. Spacing and texture, objectives for 
the camera, in the painting become qualities of 
the work. 

Stairs are a compelling theme. Stairway to 
Studio, Staircase — Doylestown are a year apart; 
but the theme is far from exhausted. A decade 
later there will be the conté crayon The Upstairs, 
and Stairwell, a photograph made in Williams- 
burg. Stairways we are told are familiar symbols. 
Is a stairway to a studio ambition — or just 
architecture? The latter is all Sheeler is willing 
to see, but he must see this with stinging clarity 
and precision. 

This painter of architecture was given a com- 
mission to photograph the Ford plant at River 
Rouge in 1927. Here he spent six weeks and 
made thirty-two photographs. He did not go 
through the plant shooting from the hip; the 
photographs are the work of a marksman, care- 
fully raising or lowering sights, watching through 
his scope, closing in on the target. But the impor- 
tant thing here, at this distance, is not that the 
River Rouge photographs were made, but that 
four or more years later — after a trip to Europe 
— the related paintings were to follow. Classic 
Landscape, American Landscape, River Rouge 
Plant date from 1931 and City Interior was not 
painted until another five years later, in 1936. 

Sheeler is at his rightest in dealing more or 
less abstractly with the factory, the industrial 
plant, the mill. And it is here that the word 
“immaculate” begins to intrude upon us. For 
what is gritty in reality becomes crystalline under 
Sheeler’s hands. A moral problem is smuggled 


in with the word “immaculate.” There is no toil 
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in these scenes of toil; instead we have the vision 
in the eye of management. This too at a time 
when the depression was upon us, and an answer- 
ing social consciousness was getting under way 
in American art. 

But the history of form is not the history of 
reform. “We are all confronted with social com- 
ment, but for myself I am keeping clear of all 
that. I am interested in intrinsic qualities in art 
not related to transitory things. I don’t believe 
I could ever indulge in social comment. I could 
be disturbed by it. But it is so transitory. I 
think of art as being fundamentally on a different 
plane. I maintain an idea of Venus as a symbol 
of beauty unsupported by social considerations. 
A foot of Venus is just as much of our time as 
it was of its time. Nothing to do with govern- 
ment.” 

The immaculate aspect of the scene is the pur- 
suit of architecture back into the blueprint, the 
industrial plant back into the project. We get 
back to structure by way of purpose. The mate- 
rial does not change, but there is the difference 
between the coal pile and the diamond. In paint- 
ing the industrial scene as preternaturally clean, 
Sheeler has formalized the intention behind it, 
which reaches us in the end product of enamel 
and chrome. 

If we look into the matter, the Protestant pro- 
test, which makes Sheeler’s art so American, bal- 
anced the pursuits of wealth and cleanliness, the 
cleanliness justifying the wealth, all the more 
so as it was a natural penance: we have to keep 
at it. Sheeler has formalized the American ambi- 
tion which had its symbol or emblem when he 
was young: the white collar. 

In 1927, about the time Sheeler went to River 
Rouge, he became interested in Shaker architec- 
ture and Shaker furniture. The driving force for 
the Shakers was a functional morality, a dedi- 
cation to craftsmanship. The Shakers worked for 
their consciences, giving the same integrity to the 
visible and the hidden, to front or back, cellar 
or attic. Sheeler again had hit on subject matter 
to which he could respond, and again there was 
a time lag of half a decade before the paintings 
came through. Home Sweet Home was painted 
in 1931; the superb Shaker Buildings dates from 
1934, 


But we are passing over a landmark in going 
from the stimulus to the date when the paintings 
emerged with a life of their own. In 1929 Sheeler 
painted Upper Deck, a key canvas. The subject 
is perfect for his purpose. Marine architecture 
is dynamic by the nature of the sea that molds 
it; drive and flow create tensions between the 
straight line and the curve, and there is tension 
too between the crowded space and the sparse 
forms. There is a further tension in the repeti- 
tion, the fugue in the composition, for there are 
two dynamos, two vents and two blowers whose 
intakes are competitive blacks, two deadeyes: 
“Black, and I mean black, like pistol shots.” 

There were some preliminary studies, but this 
was the first painting foreseen in the clear, com- 
plete in the artist’s mind before it was begun. 
“This is what I had been getting ready for. I 
had come to feel that a picture could have in- 
corporated in it the structural design implied 
in abstraction and be presented in a wholly real- 
istic manner.” 

Sheeler’s painting is realistic not to be like 
something but to take its place in a real world 
among other real objects. He asks of painting 
precisely the thing we ask of architecture. The 
thing must stand on its own feet. “I wanted to 
eliminate the evidence of painting as such” — 
he is still speaking of Upper Deck — “and to 
present the design with the least evidence of the 
means of accomplishment.” “I favor the picture 
which arrives at its destination without the evi- 
dence of a trying journey rather than the one 
which shows the marks of battle. An efficient 
army buries its dead.” 

Soon after Upper Deck, Sheeler went abroad 
again and produced his magnificent scries of 
photographs of Chartres Cathedral. “That was 
the vivid experience of my lifetime . . . and I felt 
here was my future life; I didn’t want to go 
in the outside world again. I regret that we 
didn’t build Chartres or its equivalent. . . . But 
we don’t need to duplicate the thing. . . . Maybe 
industry is our great image that lights up the 
sky.” But there is a pause here. “The thing 
that I deplore is the absence of spiritual content.” 
Time went by and Chartres did not emerge as a 
painting; it was a work of art and not the mate- 
rial for one. 
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Rocks at Steichen’s. Conté crayon, 1937. Charles Sheeler, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 
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The Artist Looks at Nature. Oil, 1943. Art Institute of Chicago 


“Even though I have so profound an admiration 
for the beauty of Chartres, I realize strongly that 
it belongs to a culture, a tradition and a people 
of which I am not a part.” There was awe, baffle- 


ment, and an illuminating first reaction: “Some- 
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thing of the ego of the artist must be restored 
before the illusion of quality could be re-estab- 
lished, and work be possible.” The artist then 
did not surrender to the cathedral, and he did 


not palm off a mood of sensibility for an alien 























faith. Yet the cathedral demanded surrender; so 
he made a great record of the encounter, “con- 
veying the whole from details” in photographs, 
and withdrew. 

At home, the industrial paintings out of the 
Detroit experience were coming along through 
the thirties; so were such paintings as Americana, 
Home Sweet Home and American Interior. “The 
Shaker communities, in the period of their great- 
est creative activity, have given us abundant evi- 
dence of their profound understanding of utili- 
tarian design in their architecture and crafts. 
They understood and convincingly demonstrated 
that rightness of proportion in a house or a table, 
with regard for efficiency in use, made embellish- 
ment superfluous. Ornament is often applied to 
forms to conceal uncertainty — and this applies 
to paintings too. Their furniture and textiles and 
their tools of iron and wood represented con- 
spicuous-: necessities, and so well were their plans 


for communal life formulated and _ practiced 


that they all but achieved a complete independ- 
ence in agriculture and industry.” 

“Seeing the Shaker meetinghouse at New Leba- 
non recently showed the difference in emotional 
response to the thing which is one’s own lineage 
from that which is not. ... ” 

Architecture, tools, efficiency, utility, plans, in- 
dependence, lineage, the key words in Sheeler’s 
philosophy lift themselves out of the sentences. 
At this time, the depression was deepening and 
realism and the American scene were the new 
order of the day. Those strange things from 
Europe — could they really be so valuable now 
that money mattered so much? The postmark 
Paris was replaced by the postmark Cedar Rapids 
and American art itself was on its way to the 
post office. Sheeler superficially appeared to be 
coming into his own, but there were no traces 
in Sheeler of this sudden surge toward the pictur- 
esque. Sheeler had always been American, all 


the more so that he had been willing from the 





Power House with Tree. Tempera, 1944. Mr. Nathaniel Saltonstall, Boston 
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beginning to learn from Europe. “We are Amer- 
icans born (this is not Sheeler but Henry James) 


— il faut en prendre son parti. I look upon it 


as a great blessing; and I think that to be an 


American is an excellent preparation for culture. 


Incantation. Oil, 1946. Brooklyn Museum 
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It seems to me that we are ahead of the European 
races in the fact that . . . we can deal freely with 
forms of civilization not our own, can pick and 
choose and assimilate and in short (aesthetically 


&) claim our property wherever we find it.”* 




















Sheeler had acknowledged and paid his debt to 
Europe and it did not have to be written off 
because of the depression. He was aesthetically 
and financially solvent. 

Architecture being Sheeler’s strength, a passion 
and longing for a home is understandable. “There 
was the need of roots with the passing of years. 
I wouldn’t live for choice in a suitcase. A home 
had been an early objective, wanting a home that 
represented security in the larger sense. So we 
went to Ridgefield, Connecticut. There was a 
satisfaction in the life, a sense of possession. That 
really belonged to us. You stepped inside your 
very own house. ... Plant a reed in water, and 
a little time goes by before it puts out new leaves.” 

There is nothing of the recluse about Sheeler; 
he has a zest for people and experience. Music 
looms in the recollection of these years. Sheeler 
had always been responsive to music; as a young- 
ster he played the violin and he used to attend 
recitals, At Ridgefield, Heifetz lived nearby. So 
did Jacobsen. Saturday nights there were fore- 
gatherings. But it was New Year’s Eve that was 
the great occasion — “A religious ceremony. It 
started at one of the houses and we showed up at 
Heifetz’ just before midnight. There was a fancy 
Russian supper waiting for us — it was fabulous. 
Then there were Fritz Reiner, the woman ‘cellist 
Govhousovna and Feuermann the greatest ‘cellist 
in the world. Those New Year's Eves went on 
until morning. They would bring out music racks 
and play quartettes until six. One of the group 
was Bob Fawcett the highpower illustrator who 
had a birthday party at Heifetz’. Heifetz and 
Jacobsen played the Bach double concerto for two 
violins. I never expect to hear anything like that 
again. It was like Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, 
like witnessing the birth of music — just unbe- 
lievable.” “How Bach creates form in space! 
He’s never on the ground at all. Never touches 
the ground.” 

There were excursions or expansions over the 
years, which added to subject matter, or were 
finally the occasion of a development in style. 
Sheeler spent the winter in Williamsburg in 1936. 
This accounted for three paintings, the most offi- 
cial of them the Governor’s Palace, a Dutch mas- 





* Henry James, The Untried Years, 1843-1870, Leon Edel, 
1953, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincett and Company, p. 246. 


ter transcript of a transcript; Basset Hall; and 
Kitchen, Williamsburg, which approaches perfec- 
tion in its kind. Here the very intensity of the 
artist’s treatment shifts the subject from the col- 
lection of implements and utensils to the integ- 
rity of the anonymous makers. “My paintings 
have nothing to do with history or the record — 
it’s purely my response to intrinsic realities of 
forms and environment, I’d rather see the bones 
of something that was original. . . . I lived in 
a house, a small building set against the Gover- 
nor’s Palace. I’m favorable to small places, never 
felt the need of the grandiose. Well, there was 
a swell young fellow down there, a curator, and 
when I remarked in a moment of enthusiasm that 
I'd like to live in a house like that, he said, 
‘We'll build one just like it around you.’ But I 
was only there three months.” 

Two paintings, Suspended Power (1939) and 
Rolling Power of the next year, mark the turn of 
the decade. Both are exceptional in their cool 
response to the impersonal nature and power-scale 
of the machine. In the spirit of Upper Deck they 
show machinery as a sort of abstraction in itself, 
the implementation of an idea. Given the world 
of nature as the point of departure, what could 
be more abstract than this? Suspended Power 
has human figures, so uncharacteristic of Sheeler, 
to dramatize the scale of a great waterwheel held 
aloft by a crane. Rolling Power, the driving 
wheels of a locomotive, conveys its title precisely, 
with something of the hypnotism which from 
childhood we have all felt at the sight. These 
paintings are ultimates in their way, and they 
raise the question whether the artist could have 
done more than repeat, in submission to engineer- 
ing, if he had stayed in this vein. He was due for 
a change. It is time to take stock of Sheeler’s 
relation to his public. 

The thirties were the decade of his first success. 
Sheeler joined the Downtown Gallery in 1930 — 
“a red letter year in my life.” He had a show 
there the next year, was shown at the Arts Club 
in Chicago the year after that, was bracketed with 
Burchfield in Detroit in 1935 by the Society of 
Arts and Crafts. In 1938 there. was a full dress 
biography by Constance Rourke, an excellent 
book rich in quotation, on which this essay grate- 
fully draws. The Museum of Modern Art. gave 
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him a Retrospective Exhibition in 1939, his friend 
William Carlos Williams writing the foreword. 

This same year Sheeler went out to Boulder to 
paint the great new dam. While he was on this 
industrial assignment he was again in touch with 
his old friends the Walter Arensbergs who urged 
him to come out to the Coast. They had gone to 
Los Angeles in 1923 to escape their sleepless 
nights with the creative, leaving a promise to 
come back in one year. “Walter was allergic to 
writing, but he kept in touch.” 

“Rich people are peculiar. Let’s see first if he 
really wants to see us, enough to come here,” 
Sheeler said to his wife. So the Arensbergs did 
drive to Boulder for a meal and then the Sheelers 
joined them in Los Angeles. Arensberg offered 
Sheeler the land to build on. Was it a mistake 
that he decided to return East? “After ten days 
with the Arensbergs I had no desire ever to work 
again.” 

“And yet these last couple of weeks I've been 
ready to sell out and go to California. I do be- 
lieve that the United States extends from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific — I believe that. I’ve had 
three hundred years of New York. But I have 
to make a living. ... The East speaks my language 
for a lifetime. . . . Still, a whale is a land animal 
that took to the sea. I feel ready for a big turn- 
over.” 

A big turnover in Sheeler’s style came at about 
the time of a trip to New England in the Autumn 
of 1946. Bartlett Hayes, Director of the Addison 
Gallery of American Art, brought Sheeler to And- 
over for a month, not to teach at Phillips Acad- 
emy, but to enter the environment, work in the 
lee of the museum and leave something of his 
behind him. The idea was to give the painter a 
moment of security which was free of the dicta- 
tion that a straight commission might imply. As 
a result, the Gallery possesses his Ballardvale. 
“I never realized how swell a month can be. 
Everybody was on their tiptoes. It was like build- 
ing a new wing to my house. There are so many 
corners to turn. Good old Bart. I adore that 
fellow.” 

Sheeler had discovered the mills along the 
Merrimac. He also discovered a new intensity of 
color, used now for mood and language and not 
merely for clarification. At the same time he 
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allowed himself new freedom in form. Lines took 
on a life of their own, shapes surrendered to each 
other in overlays, in transparencies, when they 
were in opposition or tension. Such paintings as 
Ballardvale, Amoskeag Mills, Canal, Manchester, 
and New England Irrelevancies are typical of the 
change; but it will be characteristic of all that is 
to come, whether it is the city in Skyline, the 
farm in Family Group, or the industrial plant in 
Incantation or Industrial Forms. 

The change is profound — unpredictable be- 
cause creative; yet based on his earliest experi- 
ments, and therefore in character. Sheeler had 
returned to a freedom of means he had not allowed 
himself since the days of Church Street El. The 
late paintings are a fulfillment of a first promise, 
and a lifework given to an insistence on fact 
comes round again to form as the most basic 
fact of all. It is this new yet old grip on form 
which makes Sheeler’s more recent paintings a 
culmination. A cyclic movement, a coming full 
circle (so characteristic of man’s experience) 
can be a spiral in the work of the artist who 
returns to youth with altitude gained. 

Obviously enough Sheeler has had his favorite 
architectural themes — the farm and above all 
barns, cities, industrial plants — with a persist- 
ing minor interest in marine architecture seen in 
a composition of sails, begun as early as 1922 
in Yachts and Yachting, returned to as late as 
1948 in Wind, Sea and Sail. But these themes 
now seem something more than an accumulation 
of favorite subjects. The late strong feeling for 
form works a change, gives us something akin to 
the development of a species. If one goes from 
Bucks County Barn of 1923 through all the barn 
paintings to Family Group of 1950, one sees the 
artist beginning with a portrait and emerging 
with an archtype; and it is this shift in interest 
from the individual to the type (with its deeper 
than personal aspects) which is so characteristic 
of the artist of our time. Sheeler has carried this 
pursuit of the living generalization over into 
architecture, and thus said something about archi- 
tecture. Family Group is the way the American 
farm family grew to be; Industrial Forms may 
have existed somewhere, but it has become an 
expression of our national life. 

In this last chapter Sheeler has reached a log- 





Ballardvale. Oil, 1948. Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover, Massachusetts 











Buildings at Lebanon. Tempera, 1949. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 


ical conclusion in a research in form just as 
Mondrian reached a logical conclusion. The dif- 
ference is that Sheeler’s work is based on a prag- 
matic rather than on a conceptual philosophy — 
on the optimistic belief that the significant fact 
lies out there, that man can put significance out- 
side himself, and so does not have to turn inward 
forever. Again, this is what proves to be Ameri- 
can about Sheeler in the end, and not subject 
matter. 
Ill 

Another field trip two years ago took Sheeler 
to Milwaukee where he painted Convolutions for 
the Pabst Brewing Company. Then he went on 
to Cedarberg, Wisconsin to paint Meta-Mold for 
the Meta-Mold Corporation. In these works 
Sheeler becomes quite diagrammatic. We are 
somewhere between abstractions and the render- 
ings of a designer, and it is as though he were 
back taking part in the first inception of the 
object. 
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Photography has gone hand in hand with these 
developments, both as an end in itself and a 
source of data. And once more it has sustained 
the artist’s freedom and produced another chap- 
ter of accomplishment. During the war Sheeler 
again took measures to “keep his nose above 
water.” With his confidence in buildings he took 
his camera and made for the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. “Francis Taylor did take me on.” He was 
there three years from 1942 to 1945, and has 
to his credit the photographs of the reliefs in the 
Great King of Assyria, which was one of the Fifty 
Books of the Year. 

There was another remove after Ridgefield. 
For the past eleven years Sheeler has been liv- 
ing in Irvington-on-Hudson. Here the land slopes 
in a broad sweep toward the great river, catches 
the afternoon sun, and the eye looks beyond the 
sunlit water to the Palisades which close the view. 
There is a seasoned and archaic vitality to the 


long-inhabited scene which packages together 


— 
A 











Washington Irving and the Grand Central. It is 
a land chosen by people who could have what they 
wanted; it is given to large estates which are now 
of course decaying, but they have been decaying 
since the days of the patroons. Sheeler lives in 
what was once a gatehouse, and it is marvelously 
right for his needs, The building is square, of 
granite, looking as though it had been built by 
the Shakers at Hancock, Massachusetts. Here 
Sheeler “keeps his nose above water” — about five 
hundred feet, one would judge. Suddenly every- 
thing is in the Sheeler way of seeing. Atmosphere 
is pure glass, branches are bare, and all is linear, 
luminous, fluorescent with the late winter sun. 
Sheeler comes out to meet one, according to his 
outgoing nature. He has a narrow crag of head, 
and every line in his features seems to have been 
done with a good purpose. 

A Siberian husky, huge and resplendent with 


a marble gray coat and silver eye, comes bound- 





ing and barking, and looks exactly as if he had 
just been finished in conté crayon down to the 
last hair of his pelt. Indoors there is a dachshund, 
all shimmer and affection. The whole house, as 
it turns out, is twittering full of parakeets, and 
with Sheeler’s eye one sees every feather. 

All about is the Shaker furniture: vast com- 
munal pieces, chests of drawers to the high ceil- 
ings. On the walls are Sheelers — particularly 
the superb drawings which Sheeler would rather 
do, only they take so much longer, and so much 
longer to sell. There are also some of the minia- 
ture paintings inches square which serve Sheeler 
as first studies. They are choice with a discern- 
ing first-time freshness: “the only paintings I can 
afford to keep.” 

Suddenly here is Mrs. Sheeler, whom he keeps 
very young. Everywhere is the impression, in 
this one man’s stone fortress, of happiness under 


hand. It is not oneself, but everything whatever 


Counterpoint. Conté crayon, 1949. Mr. Bernard Heineman, Jr., New York 
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which is being welcomed with a hardy optimism. 
Good talk begins, replete with figures of speech: 
Sheeler’s conversation is a beverage to hold to 
the light. 

If “faith is the most important element in life,” 
what has faith done for Sheeler, how does it link 
the artist up with the world of facts? Where does 
the picture come from? What is it of? Where 
is the line between out there and in here? 

“I can’t go out and find something to paint. 
Something keeps recurring in memory with an in- 
sistence increasingly vivid and with attributes 
added which escaped observation on first acquaint- 
ance. Gradually a mental image is built up which 
takes on a personal identity. The picture attains 
a mental existence that is complete, within the 
limits of my capacities, before the actual work of 
putting it down begins. Since the value of the 
mental picture can be determined only by the 
degrees of response it arouses in other persons, 
it must be restated in physical terms — hence the 
painting.” 

At times this realist seems a sort of platonist: 
reality is something that underlies experience, an 
order to be reached only by a sort of moral per- 
ception. When he speaks of the more abstracted 
and colorful phase of his work that dates from 


Andover — and which he is willing to relate to 





happiness at that time — he can say: “There was 
a changing direction of vision. I attempted to 
give expression to that by an arbitrary increase 
in color. The stepped up color increases the 
realism.” Realism? — a belief that the qualities 
which concern him are out there, available to 
mind, yet detached from the confines of subjec- 
tivity. 

His reality is a world of things, charged as 
though with positive electrons. Atmosphere tends 
to insulate us from this electric contact. “I dis- 
regard atmosphere. Atmosphere is an object in 
itself, It has weight. It is defined by other forms. 
For my purpose it does not enhance a picture.” 

This realist objects strongly to painters who 
are mere realists. Eakins fails him because he 
offers nothing beside. “The great realist offers 
a final enhancement — a plus. We get the vision 
of the facts as well as the facts.” And Sheeler’s 
vision of the facts has become increasingly a 
double image, akin to double exposure in pho- 
tography. Such a title as Shadow and Substance 
implies that there is more than meets the eye, 
there is seeing and understanding, and which is 
shadow and which is substance? Seeing, like 
thinking itself, is a developing process that can- 
not be called off. Art concerns itself with the 


double aspect of existence and its resolution: the 





Family Group. Oil, 1950. Mrs. Ernest Frederick Eidlitz, Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York 
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singleness of vision with which Sheeler began, 
through its very intensity, has led here. 

There are times when the shock of the double 
aspect is simply absorbed as humor, that handy 
means of defending our sanity, seeing the con- 
flicting aspects within and without as a sort of 


cosmic pun. Sheeler has this Lincolnesque humor 





Blast Furnaces, Pittsburgh. Photograph, 1952 


which is rare in the arts, and he does not feel 
that we. have to be sententious to be profound. 
There is more of humor in his work as he ap- 
proaches himself. He exists in a drawing, Self 
Portrait, as a dim shadow in a window pane from 
the chin down. He exists again in the remark- 


able Artist Looks at Nature of 1943, back to, be- 
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Aerial Gyrations. Oil, 1953. Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Boignon, New 














Meta-Mold. Oil, 1952. Mr. and Mrs. Otto Spaeth, New York 


fore an easel. The easel is set outside the moat 
of some walled Carcassonne, but the drawing on 
the easel is Interior with Stove. The artist is close 
to reality, but what reality? To nature, but whose 
nature? “Art,” says Sheeler, “is self inventory, 


that’s all there is to it.”. We see with the mind, 





he seems to tell us; the clearer the mind, the 
clearer we see. 


Direct quotations are drawn either from conversations 
with the artist or from Charles Sheeler: Artist in the Amer- 
ican Tradition by Constance Rourke, 1938, Harcourt Brace 
and Co., Ine. 

Frontispiece courtesy of the William H. Lane Foundation, 
other color plates courtesy of LIFE Magazine. 


Frederick S. Wight’s article on Charles Sheeler was written on the occasion of the retrospective Sheeler exhibition opening this 
month at the Art Galleries of the University of California at Los Angeles. It is the first of a series of major articles on Amer- 
ican artists scheduled for publication in Art in America. The next article in the series initiated in this issue will be devoted 


to Andrew Wyeth. 
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Postscript by a Poet 


When a painter faces his canvas he has, with 
every new work, problems to solve which are as 
old as the art of painting itself. If he has a style 
for which he is known, even famous, the problem 
is only intensified. Is he going to make a change 


in his style or go on developing it as before? 


CHarLEs SHEELER: William Carlos Williams. Photograph, 1938 
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WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


As a man grows older we ask of him not so much 
the new but how he has served the gift he orig- 
inally possessed. Does he see to it that he paints 
always better pictures? 

How is one painting better than another? By 


sticking to his style a man establishes himself. 











He strives to prove the innerness of his primary 
vision, to make it more clearly apparent to the 
beholder, to slough aside all extraneous matter, 
that his meaning may always be clearer. The 
better his picture the more that meaning stands 
out. 

Charles Sheeler has lived in a mechanical age. 
To deny that was to lose your life. That, the 
artist early recognized. In the world which im- 
mediately surrounded him it was more apparent 
than anywhere else on earth. What was he to 
do about it? He accepted it as the source of 
materials for his compositions. 

Sheeler made a clean sweep of it. The man 
found himself impressed by the contours of the 
machine; he was not impressed by the romantic 
aspects of what the machine represents but the 
machine itself. The machine as just another 
“flower” or “fish,” just another “arrangement” to 
fill the spaces on his paintings has not interested 
him. Sheeler was too hardheaded for that. There- 
fore his interest in photography. 

By faking the psychologic appearance of the 
machine, making perhaps a “woman” of it, so 
that it appears to be what it is not is no gain 
to painting. Neither is the ignoring of the ma- 
chine’s contours until it entirely disappears from 
our consciousness. To take the machine and make 
its contours acceptable to our eye by using it in 
our compositions is admirable in a modern artist. 

His industrial plants and barns, the elementary 
shapes he has chosen to work with, force a recog- 
nition on us very often which makes them sing. 
I don’t know what more we can ask of a man. 
Sheeler’s paintings are often spoken of as cold, 
but when a man is mastered, as he is, by an over- 
whelming reticence, his paintings are possessed 
by an emotional power hard to put your fingers 
on. It is always so with masterwork and the best 
of the paintings of Charles Sheeler are just that. 

It is interesting to witness how Sheeler has 
progressed to his present stand. We can see how 
in his early years he was influenced by the French 
school but the adored Cezanne had already passed 


into history. An element from the outside seems 
to be disturbing the balance. These icy paint- 
ings, if you take them at their surface value 
only, are certainly not Renoir. Sheeler is not a 
colorist, at least he does not count on color for 
his major effects. Design is his distinction. 

After the normal amount of experimental still 
lifes had been accomplished, studies of the nude 
followed in due course though, significantly, he 
was only interested in the human figure as parts 
of it were revealed, an arm, a breast in an off- 
hand pose. He turned to a yacht’s sails bellying 
in the wind or the contours of farm buildings 
which more held his eye. 

One of his first earlier successes was an abstract 
drawing of a barn, a barn revealed in its essen- 
tials without background of any sort. From there 
on he has chosen, led by an inscrutable logic, to 
reveal such studies of barns, with necessary varia- 
tions, in all their aspects. 

It all came from an intense interest in the 
mechanical world pressing about him. He wanted 
to recognize and assert its every detail in which 
he saw, along with its identity, a symmetry to 
match that of ancient buildings. That he has 
used the camera obscura to aid him in making 
his record was inevitable but when he used the 
camera it was only to emphasize his work as a 
painter. 

Sheeler is a painter first and last with a paint- 
er’s mind alert to the significance of the age 
which surrounds him. The emotional power of 
his work comes also from that. It is hard to 
believe that a picture such as Classic Landscape 
which is a representation of the Ford Plant at 
River Rouge owes its effectiveness to an arrange- 
ment of cylinders and planes in the distance, 
maybe it isn’t entirely that but that contributes 
to it largely. It is, however it comes about, a 
realization on the part of the artist, of man’s 
pitiful weakness and at the same time his fate in 
the world. These themes are for the major artist. 
These are the themes which under cover of his 


art Sheeler has celebrated. 
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Epwarp Savace: Ezekiel Hersey. Oil, 1785. Harvard University, Cambridge 
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Early Ameriean Painters 


Art in America has over a period of years published monographs 
and serial articles on a number of unknown or relatively little pub- 
lished 18th and 19th century American painters. Unlike book publi- 
cations, such monographs can be kept up to date. Here follow some 
important additions, by the original authors, to the publications on 
Edward Savage, James Sanford Ellsworth, Junius R. Sloan, Robert 
S. Duncanson, Richard Brunton, James and John Bard, and Rufus 


Hathaway. 


EDWARD SAVAGE 


The Autumn, 1952, issue of Art in America was 
devoted to some representative examples of Ed- 
ward Savage's work as a painter. Edward Savage 
(1761-1817) was born and died in Princeton, Mas- 
sachusetts. He worked actively as a_ portrait 
painter and printmaker in Boston, Philadelphia 
and New York, in each of which cities he operated 
an art gallery. Three additional portraits are 
listed below. 

EZEKIEL HERSEY of Hingham, Massachu- 
setts, 1709-1770, a hard-working country doctor, 
bequeathed one thousand pounds to Harvard Col- 
lege. In November 1785, according to informa- 
tion discovered by Clifford K. Shipton, the grate- 
ful Corporation borrowed a crude, half-length 
portrait of Hersey and forthwith, for thirty 
pounds, employed Savage to copy it. Actually 
he did a far more ambitious job. Copying only 
the face he proceeded to paint, on a 9514 by 59 
inch canvas, a full-length portrait showing the 
good doctor in banyan and turban seated at a 
table. Savage’s inspiration seems to have been the 
portrait of Nicholas Boylston, similar in size, pose 
and dress, for which Copley was paid by the 
Corporation in 1773. The portrait painted by 
Savage is here reproduced. [Refs.: A. Burroughs, 
ed. Harvard Portraits, 1936, pp. 24, 70-71, 72; B. N. 
Parker and A. B. Wheeler, John Singleton Copley, 
1938, pp. 44-45, pl. 79; C. K. Shipton, Sibley’s 
Harvard Graduates, VIII, 1951, pp. 432-436. ] 

BENJAMIN RUSH of Philadelphia, 1746-1813, 


physician and patriot, was the subject of a mezzo- 
tint portrait published February 6, 1800, which, 
according to the inscription, was painted and en- 
graved by Savage. The whereabouts of the orig- 
inal painting has long been a question, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Stockton Rush of Providence lent to the 
Worcester Art Museum in January 1953 a por- 
trait on canvas, 3034 x 2514 inches, which is very 
similar to the print and may possibly be the orig- 
inal. They had acquired it in 1950 from Franklin 
R. Cushman of Providence to whose mother, Mary 
E. (Harris) Cushman, it had been given by Emily 
H. Crouch, 102 George Street, Providence. It is 
painted in Savage’s Gilbert Stuart manner. [Refs.: 
D. MeN. Stauffer, American Engravers on Copper 
and Steel, 1907, II, p. 455; The American Maga- 
zine of Art, VII, September, 1916, pp. 454 (repr. 
of mezzotint), 456. | 

SARAH LIVINGSTON, 1752-1814, wife of Rev- 
erend John Henry Livingston, sat for Savage in 
1806 according to an inscription on the back of 
the canvas. Her portrait, which measures 30 by 
2434 inches, came to the New-York Historical 
Society in 1938, the bequest of her great-grandson, 
Edward N. Crosby. It was exhibited at the Worces- 
ter Art Museum in 1953 and seemed a character- 
istic late work of the artist. [Refs.: New-York 
Historical Society, Catalogue of American Por- 
traits, 1941, pp. 191 (repr.), 193; Antiques, LXIII, 


March, 1953, p. 280 (repr.).] 
— Louisa DRESSER 
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James SAnrorp EttswortH: Ella and Elliott Baker. 


JAMES SANFORD ELLSWORTH 


It was to be hoped that when a monograph on 
Ellsworth was published by Art in America in the 
fall of 1953 and a loan exhibition of his minia- 
tures was presented at the same time by the 
Connecticut Valley Historical Museum, added data 
about the painter and his work would come to 
light. The surprise was the amount of that ma- 
terial. 

Ninety-nine miniatures, of which fifty-nine were 
recorded for the first time, were in the check list 
of Art in America. Ten more were noted as the 
issue went to press. Since then another fifteen 
have been located, and all filed with photographs 
at the Frick Art Reference Library. 

Unfortunately no new facts have been discov- 
ered about Ellsworth’s life. Three places where 
he worked, Plainfield and Shutesbury, Mass., and 
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Watercolor, c.1850. Miss Phyllis Ashton, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Willington, Conn. have been added to the map 
of his itinerary; and Ashley Falls, Bernardston 
and Springfield in Massachusetts, and Ellington 
in Connecticut, where unsigned miniatures orig- 
inate; and Staatsburg, New York where two signed 
miniatures were found may well claim that “Ells- 
worth was here.” 

New evidence does not alter any conclusions 
about the man and his work, though there is an 
exception that proves the rule — one miniature 
with an unusual and colorful background, a col- 
umn, drapery and sky, which was presented, dur- 
ing the exhibition, to the Connecticut Valley His- 
torical Museum by a descendant of the young 
lady thus portrayed. 

Additional forms of Ellsworth’s signature have 


“J.S.E.pr.”, “J.S.E.ptr.”. 





been found and include: 





ee. 


ee ae 





ee 


























“J.S.Ellsworth px.”, “J.S.Ellsworth,pinx” and, in 
the case of an oil painting “James S. Ellsworth, 
Painter.” 

Though it was Ellsworth’s miniatures which 
were discussed in Art in America, his oils, as then 
known, were also recorded. Two of these provide 
the most interesting sequel to that publication. 
On the basis of an illustrated newspaper clipping 
found among Mr. Frederic Fairchild Sherman’s 
notes in the Frick Art Reference Library, two 
missing oils were listed as “William Henry Harri- 
son and Mrs. William Henry Harrison.” Attempts 
to locate these portraits through relatives of the 
previous owner, the descendants of President Har- 
rison, the Frick Library and the Library of Con- 
gress were all unsuccessful; but after the mono- 
graph was published, an antiques dealer wrote, 
enclosing a photograph of two portraits in oil by 
James S. Ellsworth, which he offered for sale. 
Comparison with the illustration in the Frick 
Library proved them to be the lost portraits. 

This pair of portraits were identified on the 
hasis of a piece of paper in the man’s hand on 
which in conspicuous print is “Tipeca oe” (one 
p omitted and the n covered by a finger), General 
Harrison's famous victory over the Indians which 
provided the popular slogan for his presidential 
campaign. The lady, a companion portrait, may 


be Mrs. Harrison, of whom almost no_ portraits 


exist, but illness kept her from her husband’s 
inauguration and from reaching the White House 
before Harrison died of pneumonia thirty-one 
days later. His widowed daughter-in-law and her 
widowed mother, Mrs. Jane Irwin Findlay served 
as his official hostesses and the portrait may prove 
to be Mrs. Findlay, whose daguerreotype it 
strongly resembles. In either case a brief chapter 
of United States history is here represented by the 
work of “James S. Ellsworth, Painter” who, under 
his signature on the back of the lady’s portrait, 
painted these instructions for its preservation: 
“after a Year, wash the Portraits with clear water 
and flow over them a varnish of Balsam of Fir 
and Spirits of Turpentine equal parts, mixed to- 
gether, with a clean Brush. May Ist 1843.” 

It is difficult to select miniatures for illustration 
from twenty-five available but the very charming 
pair, Ella and Ellictt Baker, are chosen because 
they are owned and were painted in Springfield, 
Mass. where the Ellsworth exhibition was held. 
They are not signed but reveal the typical auras, 
the clouds which support the characteristic chairs, 
the posies so frequently held in the children’s 
hands; and they are painted on embossed valen- 
tine envelopes as were the Johnsons of Bozrah, 
Conn. two of which were illustrated in the mono- 
graph. 

— Lucy B. MrircHe.. 





JUNIUS R. SLOAN 


A certain number of paintings by Junius R. 
Sloan have passed into the possession of public 
institutions since the discussion of his work in 
these columns, in the issue for September 1952, 
and are therefore more easily available for study 
than heretofore. ; 

The Sheldon Museum, Middlebury, Vt., now 
has the two portraits of 1848, Samuel Severance 
(Fig. 1, Art in America, September, 1952) and 
the companion portrait, Mrs. Samuel Severance. 

Seven oil paintings, of which two are portraits 
and five are landscapes, now belong to Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind., obtained from the 
Midwest Art Association, the trust in which the 
artist’s son placed the bulk of his work. These 


are as follows, the numbers being those given to 


them by the late Perey H. Sloan, son of the artist, 
in his records of his father’s work: 484. Portrait 
of Joel Hulburd (of Princeton, Il.) 2914 x 2414 
in. (oval), 1857; 485. Portrait of Mrs. Joel Hul- 
burd (of Princeton, Ill.) 2914 x 2414 in. (oval), 
1857; 41. Cool Morning on the Prairie. 1614 x 3334. 
1866; 464. Kaaterskill Lake, Catskills. 36 x 60. 
Probably about 1868; 346. High Rocks at Sunset. 
193, x 30. 1877; 257. Old Elm, North Branch, 
Chicago River (study). 30 x 2414. 1878; 344. Gray 
Day in the Catskills. 20 x 3514. 1881. 

The collection at Valparaiso contains typical 
examples except for Sloan’s very early and late 
works, and the portraits at Middlebury represent 
his very earliest work. Other paintings remain 


in private hands. — J. Carson WEBSTER 
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Rosert S. Duncanson: Valley of Lake Peipin. Oil, ¢.1850. Cleveland Museum of Art 


ROBERT S. DUNCANSON 


The discovery of “lost” paintings by Robert S. 
Duncanson has considerably lengthened the list 
of his extant works; but effort to find further 
documentary record of his personal life and his 
career has met only moderate success. However, 
virtually all the new evidence supports facts and 
inferences already set forth at some length in 
the writer’s study of the artist’s life and work 
(Art in America, Oct. 1951). 

It is now quite certain that Duncanson spent 
the greater portion of his active years as artist 
in Cincinnati, although he travelled at intervals 
rather widely to the north and west of Ohio — 
even to the upper reaches of the Mississippi, as 
the landscape entitled “Valley of Lake Peipin,” 
now in the Cleveland Museum of Art, clearly at- 
tests (illustrated). A painting trip to New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont in 1851 was financed by a 
Cincinnati manufacturer. It is not yet clear how 
many times he visited the East; though it seems 
quite likely that on returning from his first trip 
to Europe in 1853, he may have re-entered the 
country by way of Boston or New York, and 
thence made his way back to Cincinnati. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. Carson Webster’s arti- 


cle on Junius Sloan for knowledge of the corre- 
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spondence of Duncanson and Sloan from which 
materials have been drawn for these notes (Art 
in America, Summer 1952). The five letters and 
two drawings which comprise Duncanson’s part 
of that correspondence now located in the Spencer 
collection of the Newberry Library, Chicago, be- 
long exclusively to the year 1854. The letters 
were all written from Cincinnati. 

Duncanson was Sloan’s senior by about ten 
years, and seems to have been competent to give 
the younger man advice about the art of painting. 
He was also Sloan’s constant informant about the 
progress of painting in Cincinnati where Sloan 
had spent the winter of 1850-51 painting and 
advising with artist friends. In this connection, 
the mulatto artist speaks of the location and 
appointments of the studio which in 1854 he was 
using in the absence of an artist named Garrett, 
and of his willingness to share that studio with 
Sloan if the latter should come to Cincinnati in 
the course of the year. 

Several references to the artist’s patrons and 
commissions as well as to actual titles of works 
completed or in progress occur in these letters 
to Sloan. There are also brief allusions to his 


personal philosophy of art, and to his methods of 





























work. Duncanson considered portrait painting a 
diversion; and landscape painting, whether real- 
istic or romantically anecdotal, he believed to be 
the artist’s greatest opportunity. 

My earlier conjecture that Sonntag had been 
the chief formative influence on Duncanson’s work 
was based largely on internal evidence. My con- 
clusions now rest firmly on new external docu- 
mentation. It is a little puzzling, however, that 
in one of these letters Duncanson should speak 
somewhat disparagingly of his friend William L. 
Sonntag’s painting; for Sonntag had been Dun- 


canson’s travelling companion on their trip to 


Europe in 1853. Perhaps their close association 
while abroad had bred some jealous misunder- 
standing. At any rate, when both had returned to 
this country, Sonntag elected to remain in New 
York where he opened a studio, while Duncanson 
returned to Cincinnati. 

Like many another landscape painter of his 
day, Duncanson frequently made use of drawings 
developed on his sketching tours as point of de- 
parture for studio paintings of didactic or literary 
inspiration. It is quite difficult, I am sure, to 
conceive of his painting the View of Tivoli, men- 


tioned in a letter to [continued on page 235] 





RICHARD BRUNTON 


Since the previous articles on the Connecticut 
engraver, Richard Brunton, in Art in America 
(Vol. 39, No. 2, and Vol. 41, No. 2) not much has 
come to light to increase our knowledge of this 
itinerant New England craftsman. The most sig- 
nificant item is the bookplate of D & E Board- 
man, illustrated. It measures 1% by 25% inches. 


Elijah and Daniel Boardman, brothers, were 
merchants in New Milford, Connecticut from 
1781 to 1794, when Daniel moved to New York. 
Ralph Earl painted their elegant portraits in 1789. 
As Brunton did a Family Register for another 
prominent New Milford merchant, Angus Nickel- 
son, between 1789 and 1791, it is likely that this 
bookplate was done around 1790 also, when their 
mercantile business was by way of being an as- 
sured success after the depression of the Revolu- 
tion and they could afford the finer things, like 
having their portraits painted, a mansion built 
by William Sprats, the British joiner, the inci- 
dental luxuries displayed in the portraits, and a 
bookplate by Brunton to use in the impressive 
array of handsome bound volumes that are de- 


picted in Elijah’s picture. 


There are certain resemblances to the coat of 
arms in the Nickelson plate. The mailed arm and 
fist are so alike that one wonders if they weren't 
engraved at the same time. In the Boardman en- 
graving, the cross hatching in the mantling is a 
neater bit of work and the quality of the drawing 
is finer, but this better workmanship may be due 


to the difference in size. The only unusual fea- 





RicHArRD BRUNTON 
Bookplate of Daniel and Elijah Boardman. Engraving, c. 1790 
William L. Warren, Litchfield, Connecticut 


ture is the combination of large and small type 
letters in the Boardman name but otherwise this 
bookplate shows the usual Brunton characteristics 
for this sort of small engraving. 


— Wituiam L. WARREN 
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James Barp: American Steamboat St. Lawrence. Oil, 1952. 


JAMES AND JOHN BARD 


A number of Bard paintings have come to light 
since the article James and John Bard, Painters of 
Steamboat Portraits appeared in the April 1949 
issue of Art in America. 

James and John Bard, twin brothers, were 
primitive painters who worked in New York State 
in the middle years of the nineteenth century. 
They made no pretense at competition with their 
academic contemporaries. They portrayed the 
vessels they painted as faithfully as possible, and 
were not embarrassed by their inability to place 
them in realistic surroundings. James Bard sur- 
vived his brother John by forty-one years, and 
produced the great majority of the known paint- 
ings. 

Forty-two paintings or drawings by James Bard 
have been added to the 311 known in 1949 to have 
been in existence. The one illustrated is a typical 
painting. This increase, sizeable though it is, does 
not make it much easier to believe Samuel Ward 
Stanton’s statement that the Bards produced about 


4,000 pictures. Mr. Stanton’s statement, however, 
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Mariners Museum, Newport News, Virginia 


is upheld by a statement in the August 24, 1889 
issue of The Marine Journal. Another newly-found 
quotation in the October 19, 1889 issue of the 
same journal speaks of James Bard as the steam- 
boat historian, saying he “is a perfect encyclo- 
pedia on the subject of New York harbor and 
Hudson River steamboats. Mr. Bard remembers 
the names of the steamers, their builders, owners, 
captains and pilots for over a half century back. 
He is now in his seventy-sixth year.” (Inciden- 
tally, if this note is correct Bard was born in 
1813 rather than 1815, as the obituary stated.) 
Although many of the new steamboat portraits 
represent vessels already depicted in other works, 
there are thirteen new steamers to add to the 
check list. Sailing craft, searce among Bard works, 
have been increased by five paintings. Three of 
these show yachts, a new subject classification. 
One of these is a portrait of the famous yacht 
America which in 1851 won the trophy since 
known as the “America’s Cup.” 
— Haroxp S. SNIFFEN 
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RUFUS HATHAWAY 


One of the constructive purposes of preparing 
a study of the life of any given artist in the early 
American field is the thought that it may bring 
to light other examples of his work which may 
have remained unrecognized. Such was the hope 
in the case of Dr. Rufus Hathaway, twenty of 
whose paintings were discussed in Art in America’s 
summer issue of 1953. 

Born in or near Freetown, Massachusetts in 
1770, Hathaway traveled the few miles to Dux- 
bury on horseback as an itinerant artist in the 
early 1790s. After his marriage to Judith Winsor, 
daughter of a prominent merchant, he took up 
medicine but continued to paint as witnessed by 
his portraits of many of the leading citizens of 
the town. Indeed it is his forthright portrayals 
of this tightly knit little group of eighteenth- 


Rurus HarHaway 
Lady with Cap. Oil, c. 1790 
Herman W. Williams, Jr., Washington, D.C. 





century Duxbury ship owners and their. families 
which give both social and historical importance 
to Hathaway’s work. 

After last summer’s publication the accompany- 
ing portrait of a lady with tall cap was kindly 
brought to my attention by its owner Hermann 
W. Williams, Jr., Director of the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art. Examination indicates a definite attribu- 
tion to Hathaway but beyond the fact of its hav- 
ing been purchased in the vicinity of Brockton, 
Massachusetts by an uncle of Mr. Williams, its 


exact origin and the identity of the sitter are 


unfortunately unknown. The eyes and hair are 
brown, cap white with blue ribbon, dress reddish 
brown and kerchief white with dark red dots. 


The stretcher measurements are 30” x 3414”. 
— Nina FLETCHER LITTLE 
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Publication Project 


A Guide for the Study of American Painting 


No doubt it would be a miracle for any general work of 
reference to present all fields of knowledge equally abreast 
of specialized scholarship in them all. Probably that has 
not yet happened, but it seems to me that something rea- 
sonably close to it has occurred with the publication of 
the Harvard Guide to American History (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1954, $10.00) as a group production 
by six scholars — Oscar Handlin, Arthur Meier Schlesinger, 
Samuel Eliot. Morison, Frederick Merk, Arthur Meier 
Schlesinger, Jr., Paul Herman Buck. This book establishes 
the bibliographical foundation for all American history for 
a long time to come, which is one way of saying that it 
gives a new luster even to the name of Harvard. Being 
a historians’ guide to history, the work will affect sub- 
sequent ones on all phases of American civilization and 
culture; that alone justifies any comment on its treatment 
of particular subjects from those who happen to have a 
more detailed knowledge than its collaborators. 

On the basis of existing books they have given the visual 
arts a very fair amount of attention; I would suggest only 
eleven additional books as deserving inclusion. Among 
“Pictorial Records”: The Metropolitan Museum’s catalog 
of Life in America (1939), Lipman’s American Primitive 
Painting (1942), Christensen’s Index of American Design 
(1950). Among “Biographical Essays”: Mather’s Estimates 
in Art, Series II (1931) and Flexner’s America’s Old Mas- 
ters (1939). Among “Special Subjects” (or elsewhere) : 
Locke’s The Negro in Art (1940), Rogers’ American In- 
terior Design (1947), Fitch’s American Building (1948), 
Kouwenhoven’s Made in America (1948). In proper chron- 
ological niches: Mellquist’s Emergence of American Art 
(1942), Bruce & Watson’s Art in Federal Buildings, vol. I, 
Mural Designs (1936). The inquirer should learn about 
these at first, I think, without having to search other 
bibliographies. And among “Biographies,” on the generous 
scale observed in the Harvard Guide, a dozen others of 
American painters are worth including for more than their 
accounts of the individuals. 

The brevity of the foregoing list is really a tribute to 
the success of the Harvard Guide, and its success is all the 
more notable because there exists no similar guide for 
the visual arts in this country. I have a fair degree of 
confidence in my suggestions, but of course they require 
the concurrence of other workers to validate them. That 
logically points toward a collective undertaking within the 
field that would correspond to the third volume of The 
Literary History of the United States. 

In our history, painting has already shown itself of suffi- 


cient importance to deserve a bibliography of its own. 
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BY VIRGIL BARKER 


In addition, the art itself presents a peculiarity: its real 
source material is not books or manuscripts but paintings. 
This platitude will receive immediate assent from every- 
body, but very few will understand what it means for the 
historian or the critic and his readers. Its consequences 
may perhaps best be suggested by a brief description of 
an ideal collectively produced volume which might be 
named A Guide for the Study of American Painting. 

The bibliography would aim at completeness for all 
books except biographies and criticisms of individuals; 
these would properly belong in an Index or a Dictionary 
of American painters. In this bibliography the important 
thing would be critical evaluations of all, if possible — 
certainly of all that had an appreciable impact. Miss 
Cowdrey’s discussion of some in this issue is an excellent 
beginning. I should like the treatment extended beyond 
their worth for present-day students to a description of 
their value for the initial audience, and to an indication 
of the sources for their ideas: a treatment which would 
give at least a sketch of the changing climates of opinion 
in the American attitudes toward art and art appreciation. 

The further portion of the projected Guide — the paint- 
ings themselves — might not bulk so large but would be 
quite as important, if not more so. Here the service to 
beginning specialists in the field and to mature scholars 
in any other field would be identical. Making clear the 
secondary character of written and printed material as 
sources here, it would clarify the significance of paint as 
a direct language in its own right. The use, by the con- 
ventional historian, of pictures as factual documentation 
is natural and permanent, though perhaps it needs a 
stronger word of caution than is given in the Harvard 
Guide. The historian of the art of painting gets beyond 
this and beyond the books and the writings about the pic- 
tures. Looking at American paintings of the nineteenth 
century A.D., he will see them as directly as if he were 
looking at cave paintings of the nineteenth century B.C. 
Subject matter will say as much to him as to anyone else 
about the externals of living, but the character of the 
vision involved and the technical dialect of the painting 
language will say most about the culture of which they 
are a part. The origins of the vision and the historical 
antecedents of the technique would also have value as 
confirming or complicating the findings of other strands 
of American history. Naturally, too, there would indi- 
cations of where the work of particular periods and schools 
can best be studied and an appropriate emphasis upon 
that invaluable center for scholarship, the Frick Art Refer- 


ence Library. 
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Dunlap to Barker — 


A Century of Art History 


In attempting to arrange the following histories of Amer- 
ican art by date of publication certain problems arise in 
that four were either reprinted, re-edited or expanded by 
later hands. The later editions are by far the more acces- 
sible. They appeared anywhere from eighty-five years later, 
as in the case of Dunlap, to a period of about thirty years 
in the cases of Hartmann, Caffin and Isham (with its valu- 
able additions by Cortissoz). In the following list second 
editions will be cited under the date of original publication. 


1834 Dunlap, William. History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Arts of Design in the United States. N. Y.: George 
P. Scott & Co. 1834. 2 vols. 

The first history of American art to treat the sub- 
ject at any great length, Dunlap is known equally well to 
students of the history of the American theatre for his 
many publications in that field. A good correspondent 
with his contemporaries, there is a wealth of information 
in these volumes obtained directly from the artists of the 
period. There is, on the other hand, some rather unneces- 
sary moralizing and editorial comment from Dunlap him- 
self. The 1918 “edition” edited by Charles E. Goodspeed 
and Frank W. Bayley attempted to correct, emend and 
delete without properly signalling these editorial opera- 
tions. The “Goodspeed” edition appeared in three illus- 
trated volumes with an appended list of artists working 
within Dunlap’s range of interest. The list might have 
been useful if it had been documented. Since the original 
effort by Dunlap to record history is far more valuable 
than the more mechanically perfect later attempt, scholars 
should be warned that any citation of Dunlap should al- 
ways be to the pagination of the first edition. 


1867 Tuckerman, Henry T. Book of the Artists. American 
Artist Life, Comprising Biographical and Critical Sketches 
of American Artists: Preceded by an Historical Account of 
the Rise and Progress of Art in America, N. Y.: G. P. Put- 
nam & Son. 1867. 639 pp. 

As a critic of his own period and as a historian 
of art from the end of the 18th century Tuckerman did a 
fine job as critic-historian. He was however mainly con- 
cerned with what was within his own memory. The book 
might be considered as volume three to Dunlap’s early two 
volume work. Printed on bad quality paper and now hard 
to find, the work deserves to be re-issued and edited by a 


present day scholar. 


1901 Hartmann, Sadakichi. A History of American Art. 
Boston: L. C. Page. 1901. Illus. New revised edition, 1932. 
One volume edition published by Tudor Publishing Co., 
N. Y., 1934 with a new chapter by the author. 
Commenting on the 1934 edition: The plates prob- 


ably existed and the original publishers saw some recap- 


BY MARY BARTLETT COWDREY 


ture value in them. Hartmann’s interests as a critic were 
in the late 19th century. He is not at home in the first 
part of the 20th century and his final chapter in the 1934 
edition has only autobiographical significance for it makes 
no contribution to the history of American art. 


1905 Isham, Samuel. The History of American Painting. 
N. Y.: Maemillan Co. 1905. 573 pp. Illus. New edition with 
supplemental chapters by Royal Cortissoz. 1927. 608 pp. 
Illus. Reissued 1936. 

Isham a painter and writer did an eminently good 
job in his study of the 19th century. He quaintly captioned 
the 18th century American art productions up to the time 
of Copley “The Primitives.” But Isham must be given 
credit for exploring the remote past and illustrating his 
text with good examples of pictorial documents. Unlike 
Hartmann this book was well worth reprinting and it ap- 
peared again in 1927 with the additional chapters by Royal 
Cortissoz. The book has been well expanded by the post- 
humous collaborator and what is contained in this later 
edition is well worth reading. It can enly be criticized for 


its Omissions. 


1907 Caffin, Charles H. The Story of American Painting. 
...N. Y.: Frederick A. Stokes. 1907. Republished in 1937 
by Garden City Publishing Co., Garden City, N. Y. 396 pp. 
Illus. 

This book, following closely upon Isham’s, is best 
judged by its “second edition” of 1937. It is weak gen- 
erally in its text but rather useful in that it contains a 
good selection of one hundred and forty-three (in many 
cases light-struck) half-tones. The author being obviously 
most interested in the latter part of the 19th century 
should not have attempted to do a long-range history. 
This is a critic’s account of his own period and a rather 


thin account at that. 


1919 Van Dyke, John C. American Painting and its Tra- 
dition as Represented by Inness, Wyant, Martin, Homer, La 
Farge, Whistler, Chase, Alexander, Sargent. N. Y.: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1919. 270 pp. Illus. 

This book is listed as it is generally thought that 
Van Dyke was a general historian of American art. Fre- 
quently in bibliographies only the first part of the title is 
given, but when one reads the whole title it is obvious that 
the author has carefully stated his range. Actually Van 
Dyke was a critic of American art of his own period and 
as time goes on his book will have more value as history 


of that limited period. 


1927 Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr. (Painting and Graphie 
Arts), Charles Rufus Morey (Sculpture), and William 
James Henderson (Music). The [continued on page 236] 
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Art in America 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AMERICAN PAINTING: THE LIGHT OF 
DISTANT SKIES. 1760-1835. By James Thomas 
Flexner. New York, Harcourt Brace & Co. 
384 pp., illus. $10.00. 





Various aspects of American cultural history have come 
under the bright and inquiring eye of James Thomas Flex- 
ner — none with happier effect than the annals of our 
native art. It is a field in which critical synthesis needs 
particularly not only the marshalling of facts but a warm 
understanding of human nature and, in sympathy with this, 





CuHarLes WIiLtson Peace: The Exhuming of the Mastodon. 
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imagination and wit. Seven years ago, Mr. Flexner’s First 
Flowers of our Wilderness explored the widely-scattered 
origins of American painting. The Light of Distant Skies 
continues the story, now grown larger but more unified. 

The basis of art history is the complex personality of 
each artist, its expression in art and the public’s acceptance 
of it. So the elements of this study are the lives of the 
leading artists of the transition from colonies to nation, 
and the lives of others selected as typical rather than out- 
standing. A solid unity is given to the work by the per- 
vasive influence, throughout this period, of Benjamin 
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West. West is a human being in these pages, and yet the 
greatness of his life and his art shines from them. No 
changes in taste should ever be permitted to obscure the 
purity of West’s dedication to Art and the complete sin- 
cerity of his work. Here are recreated both the man who 
was regarded by others and by himself as the incarnation 
of High Art, and the West whose mind was to the last 
ready to experiment boldly, to the last eager to find and 
acclaim young genius in the new generation. West him- 
self had borne the stamp of young genius, and throughout 
his life had been regarded as the symbol of higher aspira- 
tions. In England he had quickly become the symbol of 
British nationality as opposed to the French, a young 
champion against the dark giants of the Louvre, a key 
phase which is not brought out here, and yet is more 
relevant to West’s own career than to his influence on 
his American pupils. 

Something of West was echoed in the lives of every 
leading American painter of these years, and many of the 
minor ones. Mr. Flexner has drawn these with equal skill. 
Charles Willson Peale, for the first time in an art history, 
is presented clearly as the simply-motivated, wholly ex- 
uberant creature that he was — his career not a flitting 
from one fancy to another, but united in purpose and 
impulse. The others appear with the same clarity, includ- 
ing such complex characters as Stuart and Trumbull, and, 
in the new romance, Morse, who turned from art to science, 
and Allston who was at the last “deified for conceiving 
thoughts so noble he could not paint them.” And here at 
long last an American art history has given due notice to 
Charles Robert Leslie, whom the Pennsylvania Academy 
sent to England, and who, applying his fresh American 
vision to English themes became an idol of both the British 
and the American public. 

As skillfully as these figures are depicted, so also are 
they related to their times — to the patrons of art, to the 
early academies by whom “public taste” was fostered with 
such tremulous zeal, to the market and the economic life 
of the nation. Throughout, and without concentrating the 
reader’s attention directly upon it, the author seeks an- 
swers to that question which has teased so many others: 
Is there, after all, an American art? Did these painters 
and their public, alike so eagerly subservient to European 
conventions, found a tradition or produce a native art? 
The answer, slowly emerging from these pages, is not a 
ringing affirmative but it is profoundly interesting, both 
historically and as it can be related to our own times. 

In these years, American artists not only drew upon 
British tradition, but assumed places of leadership in it. 
Even the most imitative and subservient still had their 
American eyes. Throughout the centuries the impact of 
western conditions on Old World culture has been great, 
in art as elsewhere, and Americans have followed Euro- 
pean taste without always realizing how great an influence 
their own traditions have been. 

The text of this book is illustrated by 102 plates. Less 
than half of these are portraits — one evidence of the fact 
that the author is interested not so much in the great 
staple of early American art, as in the deeper aspirations 
of the artists themselves, ever seeking wider ranges and 
the greater freedom from which a new era could arise. 

— CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS 


JEREMIAH THEUS, COLONIAL ARTIST OF 
CHARLES TOWN. By Margaret Simons Mid- 
dleton, with an introduction by Anna Wells 
Rutledge, Columbia, S. C., University of South 
Carolina Press, 218 pp., illus., $4.50. 





Mrs. Margaret Simons Middleton’s book on Jeremiah 
Theus should be welcomed because it fills a gap. For the 
first time we are presented with the biography of a painter 
who lived and worked entirely in the South; second, we 
are provided with a rather comprehensive checklist of his 
work. It was not easy to write this book since so little 
is known about Theus, and the task could only have been 
undertaken by someone familiar with the locale of the 
artist and someone who had the patience to piece together 
the small bits of information available from regional 
literature, family tradition and hearsay. In this respect 
the author has done an admirable job and has provided 
a most pleasant, readable book. 


We learn much about the social background of Charles 
Town and thus form a picture of Theus’ surroundings and 
his opportunities to make a living as a painter. The 
author very modestly refrains from giving much critical 
judgement of Theus, instead she quotes what previous 
writers have had to say about the artist and his work. A 
statement, I believe first made by Allan Burroughs, is 
here repeated, that Theus:- might have been trained after 
the manner of Liotard. There is no foundation for such 
belief since Theus left Europe before Liotard settled in 
Geneva. 

The biographical checklist of Theus’ portraits comprises 
more than two hundred items and reads like a Charles 
Town Who Was Who of the eighteenth century. Although 
the sizes of the pictures are not given, Mrs. Middleton 
does mention the present owners and provides much bio- 
graphical material about the sitters. This list makes the 
book especially valuable for collectors as well as historians. 
About one-quarter of the pictures are illustrated in the 
fifty-one plates. 

Miss Anna Wells Rutledge, well known for much schol- 
arly research, has written an introduction of six pages, 
meant to supplement Mrs. Middleton’s work by providing 
Theus with his niche in American portraiture. The essay 
is apt to confuse the reader. Perhaps the most important 
objection is that it endeavors to place Theus on a higher 
level than he merits. It seems worthwhile to point this 
out because there exists a tendency to elevate certain 
products of early American painters to a rank to which 
they do not belong. Those of quality such as Smibert, 
Feke and Copley were rare, but there were many more or 
less professional painters of varied ability and trained we 
don’t know how. So it is not always easy to define them 
either as “primitives,” “folk artists” or “limners,” or 
whatever the term may be. 

As it happened Charles Town had to be content with 
Theus who decidedly belonged among the secondary mas- 
ters. His antecedents are completely obscure. All we know 
about him is the fact that he hailed from the eastern part 
of Switzerland and formed his style in Eurepe before 1740 
and that his work is representative of an early somewhat 
stiff but not unpleasant Rococo style of 1730. Had Theus 
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stayed in Europe he probably would have deserved and 
received little attention; since destiny placed him in 
Charles Town his is a different case. The fact that he was 
the one to make a visual record of the southern society 
of his time gives him importance and amply justifies Mrs. 
Middleton’s documentary book, but Theus’ artistic quali- 
ties do not justify Miss Rutledge’s efforts to invoke the 
spirits of a host: of European painters and examine their 
possible influence on him. 

This is characteristic of a certain inflation in the recent 
treatment of the history of early American art. With im- 
portant topics becoming fewer, there is a tendency to 


treat lesser ones in an all too complicated manner. 
— Hans Hutu 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
AND AMERICAN ART-UNION. By Mary 
Bartlett Cowdrey, with a History of the Amer. 
ican Academy by Theodore Sizer and a Fore- 
word by James Thomas Flexner. New York, 
New-York Historical Society, 835 pp. (2 vol- 
umes), illus., $7.50. 





So reads the title page and the publisher’s announcement. 
Actually, volume one is by Mr. Flexner (6 pp.) Professor 
Sizer (91 pp.) Mr, Charles E. Baker, Editor of the New- 
York Historical Society (History of the American Art- 
Union, 145 pp.) Miss Cowdrey (Publications of the Art- 
Union, 53 pp.) and Mr. Malcolm Stearns, Jr. (Sales of 
Art-Union Holdings, 1852, 17 pp.). Volume two consists 
of 423 pages of alphabetical listings of exhibitors and 
officers of these institutions and 75 pages of index: by 
titles, subjects, owners, lenders, etc., not including refer- 
ences to Vol. 1. There is no index to Vol. 1, though there 
are copious notes to Professor Sizer’s essay, and Mr. Baker 
incorporates appropriate references where necessary in 
his text; Mr. Stearns’ contribution is in effect its own 
index, since the sale record is arranged by names of artists 
and names of buyers. There are 23 illustrations in all. 

Of course no current periodical will want to serialize 
the histeries of these institutions which vanished before 
the Civil War. But their chronicles do contain much 
artistic, social, economic and even political material for 
those superior types of gossips and inquisitors of intellec- 
tual bias, who can read reference books imaginatively and 
interpret them for ultimate meanings. 

There is a sense of immediacy in Professor Sizer’s ac- 
count of the American Academy and of depth in Mr. 
Baker’s treatment of the Art-Union, which transcend the 
dullness of official reports and resolutions, giving an effect 
of total reality, tense in a specialized way, though for- 
bidding as entertainment. The effect is in fact exhausting, 
since everything, it seems, is included. But no one ex- 
pects a work of reference to be lively reading, any more 
than he would expect personal comments in Miss Cow- 
drey’s organization of the exhibition catalogues, which 
parallels her two-volume index to the Exhibitions of the 
National Academy of Design, published in 1943 by the 
New-York Historical Society; these two publications give 
— name by name, year by year — the precise skeleton of 
information about artistic activities in New York between 
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1816 and 1860. 

The element of news, as Mr. Flexner suggests in an 
analytical Foreword, is that “students of many fields other 
than art will find here source material.” His conclusion, 
that the “creators” of these volumes are to be congratu- 
lated, is obvious; but is it adequate praise? The editorial 
experts involved had very tough assignments, especially 
Mr. Baker who had to fill in for someone who did not 
do the job on time, as a result of which his name is omit- 
ted on the title page; his contribution is beyond question 
thoroughly organized and _ revealing. Professor Sizer’s 
chronologically arranged essay may have been easier for 
him, since Trumbull was the Academy’s (misleading? ) 
star, and the Professor knows everything about Trumbull; 
but he too must have labored vastly over the minutes of 
preceding meetings, as well as the over-all list of members. 
Miss Cowdrey’s work, as expected, is equally precise in 
spite of difficulties over the errata of early copy writers 
or proof readers, and factual gaps. What there is receives 
full treatment, and what more can the historian demand? 

The critic interprets values based on contemporary or 
later day opinion, or on his own. But to be convincing he 
must have a valid basis of evidence. These volumes sup- 
ply an impressive part of the evidence for the first half of 
the 19th century in the United States. It is not only the 
art critic who will taste between the lines — of Mr. Baker’s 
text especially — the fermenting mixture of cultural aims, 
resources and resu'ts in a period of eager appetites and 
incomplete digestions. 

Presumably these volumes will be out of print by the 
time this notice appears. It would be a sad comment on 
the acumen of librarians and historians generally if they 
were not. More hopefully, there may be a new edition, 
perhaps with added material, such as the catalogue (tan- 
talizingly mentioned, vol. 1, p. 45) of paintings imported 
from Italy in 1828, which included the names of Paolo 
Uccello, Raphael, Rubens and Poussin. Even though it is 
a safe guess that, in Professor Sizer’s words, these attribu- 
tions are enthusiastic rather than accurate, how did the 
name of Uccello enter the list? In 1828! Something is 
missing in our knowledge about the exploitation of “old 
masters” at a time when the Hudson River School and the 
painters of local genre were only just beginning to com- 
pete with a new romantic tendency in portraiture, against 
the established practice of “face painters,” including those 
vaguely influenced by Gilbert Stuart, who died that year. 
Much as there is in this unique reference work, one still 


wishes for more. — ALAN BurroucHs 


Ah AFTER THE HUNT: WILLIAM HARNETT 

4 i AND OTHER AMERICAN STILL LIFE 
4 NG PAINTERS, 1870-1900. By Alfred Franken- 
Say stein. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 267 pages, illustrated. 
$10.00. 





The rediscovery of American art favorites of a past day 
is a recent phenomenon. None has emerged more bril- 
liantly than that native master of trompe l’oeil, William 
Michael Harnett, 1849-1892. It is now fifteen years since 
his still-life paintings were shown at the Downtown Gal- 


























lery in New York and eight years since the San Francisco 
Chronicle’s critic began the indefatigable and ingenious 
detective work which gave us two illusionist painters from 
one, the second being John Frederick Peto. 

To this feat of fission, Alfred Frankenstein has added 
others in his book. He has set forth the case for the 
Harnett-Peto separation and added the documents for 
John Haberle. In addition, he has assembled “circles” 
for Harnett, the “second” consisting of six painters dis- 
cussed at some length and the “third” of thirty-one minor 
artists. In his investigations he had found out that a 
third of the paintings formerly attributed to Harnett and 
often signed Harnett are forgeries, and he has been able 
to make new attributions for these works. Besides _his- 
torical and critical material, he has compiled a catalogue 
of the known 120 paintings and drawings by Harnett, in- 
cluding those which exist only in photographs. The cata- 
logue also lists and analyzes sixty-nine forgeries and mis- 
attributions by some thirty-five artists. 

This is a considerable addition to the basic sources for 
the study of American art and worth while by all stand- 
ards. For it is only as we amass the demonstrable evidence 
about our artists that we will be in a position to synthe- 


size a clear picture of our tradition. 


The amazing thing is that so much good still-life paint- 
ing was produced in a short thirty years and that it has 
long remained forgotten and unknown, after having orig- 
inally enjoyed a considerable vogue in its own time. 
Those who are fond of repeating the cliché that Ameri- 
cans are not “painterly” will find little comfort in this 
book. Here forty painters have been found, possessed of 
greater or lesser degrees of technical skill and often of 
impressive plastic expressiveness. One is Edwin Romanzo 
Elder (whom, by a blessed accident, I encountered at the 
Frick Art Reference Library in 1949 so that he was in- 
cluded in the “American Processional” exhibition) — 
surely a magic realist of no slight proportion. That good 
artists of the recent American past are increasingly being 
rediscovered augurs that the American inheritance is richer 
than has been believed. Also hopeful for the future of 
American art history and art is the fact that industrious 
and enthusiastic “detectives” like Mr. Frankenstein are 
at work. 

The Harnett-Peto find has been a cause celebre since 
Peto was presented in his own right in the exhibition 
organized by Mr. Frankenstein and shown in 1950 at the 
Smith College Museum of Art, the Brooklyn Museum, 
and the California Palace of the Legion of Honor. There 
had been ten years of interest in Harnett; and to some 
degree museums and private collectors were reluctant to 
change their prized Harnetts into Petos. No doubt this 
explains the minute detail in which Mr. Frankenstein 
traces the steps he took to track down the “lost” Peto. 
It accounts for the slightly argumentative tone of this 
part of the book. Yet his analysis of the evidence seems 
unassailable. 

A small point, perhaps worth adding. Considering the 
highly finished and metieulously rendered surface of illu- 
sionistic painting, it seems that half tone would have 
reproduced the illustrations more faithfully than gravure 
which tends to soak up intermediate tones and thereby 


lose detail. In this case, was the rather unpleasant com- 
promise of printing letterpress on antique paper and 
illustrations on coated to have been preferred? 

— ExizasetH McCausLanpb 


RAINBOW ON THE ROAD. By Esther 
Forbes. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin. 342 pp. 
$3.75. 





An itinerant painter’s gypsy-like ramblings through early 
19th century New England is the subject of Mrs. Forbes’ 
latest novel. 

Probably its chief charm lies in the picture it presents 
of New England customs and characters of a hundred 
years ago. But there is much charm, too, in the author’s 
nostalgic references to the flame-colored Vermont hills in 
autumn when heavy frosts give promise of another winter 
on the way. And peeking out from behind the fabric of 
her tale are appetizing morsels of information detailing the 
techniques and selling practices of the limners whose work 
has become a collector’s item. 

Jude Rebough, the central character, if not the hero of 
the story, spent his New England winters painting por- 
trait backgrounds and figures without heads — the latter 
to be added only when the sale was made. When spring 
arrived on his wife’s Connecticut farm, when the skunk 
cabbages showed green in the swamps, and the sugar 
maples erupted blushing buds, Rebough began his an- 
nual trek to the towns and hamlets along the Connecticut 
River into Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

There being no art supply stores, as they are found 
today, Rebough purchased hard-to-find pigments and col- 
ors from a crossroads apothecary who packaged them in 
animal bladders of one kind or another. His brushes, 
however, were painstakingly manufactured with his own 
hands during his long winter hibernations on the farm. 
The book goes into considerable detail describing the man- 
ner in which Rebough fashioned his designs for a tavern 
overmantel or a mural for the walls of some country 
squire’s parlor. Scattered all through the book are illu- 
minating flashes highlighting the tricks of the limner’s 
craft. Colorful and topical, they offer an absorbing com- 
mentary on the state of the back-country art world in pre- 
Civil War America. 

Rainbow on the Road is not a great novel. Nor should 
it be read for its love interest or dramatic action. But it 
will surely add greatly to our understanding of 19th cen- 
tury New England and at the same time sharpen the pic- 


ture of a limner’s way. — S. L. MEULENDYKE 


G. P. A. HEALY, AMERICAN ARTIST, AN 
INTIMATE CHRONICLE OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Marie de Mare with 
an introduction by Eleanor Roosevelt. New 
York, David McKay, 304 pp., illus. $6.00. 





George Peter Alexander Healy (1813-1894), the Boston 
born portrait painter, had an unusual career in that it was 
largely spent abroad. Operating in an international field, 
Healy probably met and painted more crowned heads, 
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diplomats and otherwise socially prominent people, than 
any other American painter. Copley, Stuart and Trumbull 
were generations before him, while the famous expatriates 
Sargent, Whistler and Mary Cassatt were a generation or 
more younger than Healy. When working in this country, 
the artist painted at least eleven Presidents and a host of 
prominent Americans including statesmen, generals and 
authors. There is no doubt from the evidence contained 
in this book that even in the age of photography this tal- 
ented portrait painter could skillfully compete with the 
magic of the new scientific device. As an artist of such 
ability, he surely deserved a full-length biography. 

This has now been accomplished by his granddaughter, 
Marie de Mare. The author has somewhat protected her- 
self from certain criticisms by giving her book the sub- 
title: An Intimate Chronicle of the Nineteenth Century, 
for that phrase expresses the author’s intentions exactly. 
In the present book, the Healy story reads like a novel 
complete with quoted conversations (albeit some are 
imaginary), and frequent use of the present tense. Miss 
de Mare indeed shows great skill as a writer in carrying 
the reader along in a clear and swiftly moving account 
of her vigorous and successful grandfather. As a social 
historian, she has accounted well for her grandparents’ 
personal; lives and has given an excellent picture of the 
artist himself. 

The acknowledgments at the start of the book are 
copious. The author has corresponded with all likely 
sources of information regarding her grandfather’s life and 
work both in this country and in Europe. She has also 
mentioned four Healy exhibitions, those of 1913 and 1943 
in Chicago, that of 1930 in Louisville and the most recent 
exhibition held in 1950 at the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. As this novel-like biography omits all 
scholarly trappings, there is no bibliography; the ack- 
nowledgments section serves as a poor substitute for ma- 
terial that is, for all practical purposes, lost in the author’s 
notes and files. Sources of letters and manuscripts would 
be of great interest to the student, but these are barely 
mentioned. A chronology of the artist could easily have 
been constructed while the author was conducting research 
in preparation for her novel-like book, but all the reader 
is given are chapter headings which are dated only occa- 
sionally. As this book is the story of a family, it would 
also have been most helpful to have a family tree with 
dates. All this material would necessarily have to be 
buried in appendices at the end, but how much more use- 
ful would it have made the book for serious reference! 
The worst sin of all committed by the author is not to 
have mentioned the present locations or owners of the 
fifty-two Healy portraits illustrated. Very fortunately, there 
is the excellent publication of the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts of its 1950 exhibition called Healy’s Sitters (to 
use the short title), with a greater number of illustrations 
all with present locations cited. 

Students of the history of American art, now that they 
can study Miss de Mare’s story of the artist along with 
the Virginia catalogue, will expect one day to have a 
biography of Healy the artist. What about the forty-two 
paintings Healy exhibited at the National Academy of 
Design in New York, 1842-1887; the many paintings that 
he sent to the Boston Athenaeum Exhibitions, 1832-1872, 
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and the thirty-nine pictures, mentioned by Algernon Graves, 
shown in various London exhibitions, 1838-1883? It is 
unfortunate that an objective and critical examination of 
Healy’s oeuvre could not properly be part of this present 
study. It is equally unfortunate that Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, in her Foreword, should state that, “We have so few 


early American painters. . . .” 


— Mary Bartiett Cowprey 


AMERICAN PAINTING IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. MAIN TRENDS AND 
MOVEMENTS. By John I. H. Baur. New York, 
Frederick A. Praeger. 59 pp., illus., $3.25. 





Mr. Baur wrote the foreword to the exhibition of 100 
American Nineteenth Century Paintings, shown in Ger- 
many in the spring and summer of 1953, and afterward 
in Italy. This foreword has now been expanded, and re- 
issued as a short book. It is useful as a souvenir of an 
important international exhibition and it contains some 
of Mr. Baur’s interesting and thoughtful judgments. 

Baur in general follows the warp threads of the century, 
pursuing the types of subject matter and feeling that per- 
sist throughout, rather than the cross threads of peri- 
ods of style. His chapters are: 1) Romantie realism: 
the early portrait tradition and the Hudson’ River 
School; 2) Realism: the tonalists; 3) Realism: genre 
painting; 4) Realism: still life painting; 5) Real- 
ism: late portrait and figure studies; 6) Romanticism: 
painters of the inner eye; 7) Primitives: amateurs and 
artisans; 8) Visual realism: the beginnings of impression- 
ism. The characterizations of these trends are sometimes, 
I think, a little too brief: the problem of covering a 
century in two thousand words enforces extreme simplifica- 
tion. What I enjoyed and found most interesting were 
Mr. Baur’s incidental judgments: his preference for Rapha- 
elle Peale over Harnett (I cannot agree with him in see- 
ing in Harnett only an exercise in elaborate skill, and 
wonder how many would follow him in dismissing Har- 
nett’s pictures as without overtones of feeling); his en- 
thusiasm for Heade, Fitzhugh Lane and Joseph Rusling 
Meeker; his admirable thumb-nail summaries of Ryder, 
Eakins and Homer. On the other hand, I wonder why he 
does not include Kensett among the tonalists. At his best, 
Kensett is, to my eye, one of the most sensitive masters 
of aerial tone in the whole range of nineteenth century 
painting. — E. P. RicHarpson 


VICTORIAN ARCHITECT: THE LIFE AND 
WORK OF WILLIAM TINSLEY. By J. D. 
Forbes. Bloomington, Indiana, Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 153 pp., illustrated, $5.00. 





According to the author of this book, its chief value 
comes in this: the view it gives us of the operations of 
a fairly typical nineteenth century architect. This build- 
er’s career is evenly divided between work in Ireland 
and the United States. We get a lucid and important 
account of Tinsley’s activities as a builder in Ireland up 
to 1851, the year of his coming to America. Tinsley came 
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of a family of builders and so, as boy and man, he worked 
with a tradition of craftsmanship in wood and stone which 
helps him become in the middle west a more than ordinary 
master of public building. Mr. Forbes tries hard not to 
over-praise Tinsley; one could say he fails to give him 
his due. 

Mr. Tinsley was, as his biographer points out, an eclec- 
tic. As an eclectic he was shrewd in the utilization of many 
styles, and certain of his college buildings are quite pleas- 
ing, and sometimes distinguished. Mr. Forbes has done a 
remarkable job of recreating the conditions under which 
public building was carried on in the middle west during 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century, and so long 
as the history of nineteenth-century architecture remains 
of interest, this book will occupy an honorable place among 
source materials for that century. The book is remark- 
ably free from cant and special pleading. 

Anyone who has an interest in architecture as history 
will be pleased and instructed by this book which does 


honor to an able craftsman. — Joun F. Kieni1Tz 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF COLONEL 
JOHN TRUMBULL. Theodore Sizer, Ed. New 
Haven, Yale University Press., 427 pp., $6.00. 





John Trumbull (1756-1843) is known to Americans as 
the “patriot artist” of the Revolution, whose historical 
paintings have become familiar through constant repro- 
duction in history textbooks. That he was also at one 
time or another an architect, diplomat, brandy merchant, 
picture dealer, amateur cartographer, designer of medals, 
and friend of many “Very Important People” of his day 
is brought out in his lively Autobiography. First pub- 
lished in 1841 and long out of print it becomes in this 
new edition a source book of importance to students of 
the period, and entertaining reading to the layman. Pro- 
fessor Sizer has kept the original intact, but has added 
immeasurably to its interest through his wide knowledge 
of both art and history. He has added concise footnotes 
on every page, which explain the various persons and 
events mentioned in the text. He has also added an 
enlightening foreword, and an appendix where several 
troublesome chapters of Colonel Trumbull’s life, not 
mentioned by the Colonel himself, are outlined, and help 
to give the reader a more rounded picture of the man. 

The Autobiography, written when Trumbull was in his 
eighties, is largely based on his journals and voluminous 
correspondence, which he miraculously kept by him 
through a long life of travel and adventure, from his 
graduation at Harvard to his entombment at Yale. There 
are certain chapters which will especially interest the art 
historian, such as his day-to-day account of his visit to 
Paris in 1786 as the guest of Thomas Jefferson, where he 
makes pithy observations on the paintings and architecture 
seen in that capital. Students of American history should 
not overlook Chapter Two, which gives a vivid account 
of his active service as a revolutionary soldier from 1775- 
1778, nor Chapter Six, which tells of his diplomatic efforts 
as secretary to John Jay and as one of the commissioners 
of the Jay Treaty. The most delightful chapter for the 
general reader is the account of a trip on the Rhine in 


“a batteau with oars and an awning.” He was a good 
observer (though he lost the use of one eye in childhood) 
and he wrote of the sights around him with a minimum 
of moralizing. 

Although Colonel Trumbull had disappointments during 
his varied career he was singularly fortunate on several 
occasions, notably in procuring from Yale University to- 
wards the end of his life an annuity in exchange for the 
remainder of his paintings. Certainly his greatest piece of 
good fortune occurred one hundred years after his death 
when Professor Sizer, Director of the Yale University Art 
Gallery, undertook the cataloguing of his work, winnow- 
ing upwards of a thousand genuine pictures from the 
hundreds erroneously attributed to him, for Trumbull’s 
reputation as a painter had suffered grievously by mis- 
attribution. The Works of Colonel John Trumbull, pub- 
lished in 1950, is a companion volume to the Autobiog- 
raphy. — Barpara N. Parker 


GEORGE GROSZ. By John I. H. Baur. New 
York, published for the Whitney Museum of 
American Art by the Macmillan Co., 108 pp., 
illus., $1.00. 





This book-catalog is a revealing and interesting character 
study of the artist. In some respects it reads more like a 
novel, for it is complete with plot and with source material 
on origins and causes of the complex facets of the artist’s 
varied styles which express his changing attitudes toward 
life. Mr. Baur’s writing has unity and purpose. These are 
difficult to achieve in treating a subject as varied and 
complex as the art and life of George Grosz. 

Outside of its usefulness in connection with the Grosz 
one-man show, and as a biographical reference work, this 
book is a timely study of the internationalization of Art 
in the Twentieth Century, as illustrated by the case-history 
of a painter of great talent. On re-reading this work, the 
meanings which linger and haunt one (much as do some 
of Grosz’s paintings) are those concerned with effects of 
wars, before and after they engulf the world — as re- 
vealed by a sensitive artist who is a seer and a prophet; 
and those concerned with the transplanting of an artist 
and a national tradition. 

Perhaps it is in the absorption and re-orientation of 
“displaced persons” (and displaced ideas) in the arts that 
our most significant art of today is produced, — “paintings 
which, despite recognizable elements from both the old 
world and the new, rise above nationality to a broader 
human significance.” 

A special lesson to young artists of today is to be real- 
ized from the record of Grosz’s thorough training and 
knowledge in drawing, anatomy, perspective, caricature; 
and his command of varied media. These elements which 
today are considered a part of the academic art school 
training that has become old fashioned, still did not limit 
or deter the artist, George Grosz, from forceful inventive 
forms of expression. “Indeed Grosz’s finest work, both in 
Germany and in America” concludes Mr. Baur “has been 
almost involuntary, — the result of a genuine possession 


that has seized him, often against his will . . . he has 
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already contributed to the art of our day some of its most 
compelling images’ of man’s inhumanity to man.” 
— Dwicut Kirscu 


POWER IN BUILDINGS. AN ARTIST’S 
VIEW OF CONTEMPORARY ARCHITEC. 
TURE. By Hugh Ferriss. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 102 pp., illus., $8.50. 





Since the nineteen-twenties Mr. Ferriss has been the 
favorite “renderer” of some of New York’s largest archi- 
tectural firms, notably that of Wallace Harrison and his 
various associates. In this capacity he has made prelimi- 
nary studies and presentation drawings for many of the 
most prominent buildings in the city, including  sky- 
scrapers of the twenties, the Empire State Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, and the United Nations complex. As a 
renderer of this type, Mr. Ferriss has been concerned less 
with the function, structure, and details of buildings than 
with their visualization as generalized and idealized masses 
in space, designed to catch a client’s eye or to embody the 
architects’ often rough conception of an overall partie. 
His present book is of interest as a partial record of that 
particular program of activity and of the kind of archi- 
tectural form to which it has been sympathetic, but it can 
hardly be considered a serious “view of contemporary 
architecture” as a whole or of that architecture’s most 
characteristic and progressive aspects. 

Thus, Mr. Ferriss’ brief text, candid and sometimes 
amusing when it is concerned with large office practice 
from the “twenties on, carries little conviction and _ less 
historical meaning when it sketches the development of 
contemporary attitudes toward design. The slogans con- 
cerning the necessity for “honesty” in building and the 
expression in structures of “the stuff of which they were 
made,” which Mr. Ferriss repeats, are belied by his draw- 
ings themselves, since in them it would appear that, for 
Mr. Ferriss, all buildings are essentially modeled in plasti- 
cene. 

When he speaks of “Power in Buildings,” Mr. Ferriss 
means mass, like the “mound, pyramid, ziggurat.” which 
he cites first among basic architectural forms, and from 
which his own “mass-envelope” studies of the *twenties, 
encouraged by the New York zoning law, most clearly 
derive (Pl. 21). These somber, rather terrifying forms, 
tremendous in scale, apparently solid in mass and devoid 
of all structural detail, perfectly sum up the Beaux-Arts 
aspirations of the period and show why some superficial 
foreign observers, such as Worringer, attempted for a time 
to equate modern American with ancient Egyptian sensi- 
bility. 

Throughout the years Mr. Ferriss’ vision and technique 
would seem, from his drawings, to have remained basically 
the same, despite the changing character of many of his 
architectural models themselves, and despite the often sin- 
cerely appreciative paragraphs which accompany the draw- 
ings. Dams, compared with exaggerated views of Pre- 
Columbian temple bases, power stations, highway inter- 
sections, monumental planning projects, air-raid shelters, 
Taliesin West, the Johnson Wax Building, the United 
Nations, even Lever House, tend to become night-visions 
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— violent, massive, mysterious in their outlines, and all 
apparently constructed of the same rather dubious material. 

Mr. Ferriss has been compared with Piranesi, and some 
of his most successful drawings, his bomb shelters and his 
interior of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, certainly 
recall Piranesi’s work. Yet the latter’s overwhelming 
vision of the material life in masonry, chains, and creak- 
ing wooden engines is lacking in the Ferriss drawings. 
Nor does Ferriss bite deeply into his forms with black 
as did Piranesi; his line is duller. His drawings are con- 
sequently less rich in texture, space, and air. Despite 
their dramatic flair they are comparatively bland and uni- 
form in tone. Still, Mr. Ferriss must be seen as the most 
recent and possibly the last of the line of Romantic- 
Classie architectural artists which began with Piranesi and 
which includes Hubert Robert, Boullée, Gandy, Martin, 
and Cole. If the work of LeCorbusier (mentioned only 
slightingly by Mr. Ferriss in connection with the United 
Nations project, and then not by name) relates to the 
strong geometry and clear sculptural form of the Romantic- 
Classic tradition, Mr. Ferriss’ drawings lean toward the 
more scenographic aspects of that tradition: toward Ro- 
mantic-Classie yearnings for awesomeness, “sublimity,” and 
threatening grandeur. As such, they dramatize an historical 
phenomenon which they also helped to create: the romantic 
power dream of the New York architects of the nineteen- 
twenties. But, as a “view of contemporary architecture” 


they could be misleading. — Vincent J. Scutry, Jr. 


THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL PORTRAIT 
OF NEW YORK. By John A. Kouwenhoven 
with a foreword by Grayson L. Kirk. Garden 
City, Doubleday & Co., 550 pp., illus., $21.00. 





This is a gorgeous book and its nine-hundred-odd illus- 
trations tell a story of vast interest to any lover of or 
dweller in New York. It was published in honor of the 
Tricentennial of New York City and the Bicentennial of 
Columbia University. It is the result of a long labor of 
selection; its author, a collector of New York views, has 
apparently combed all the available sources. Yet the 
volume is not inclusive. Professor Kouwenhoven himself 
disclaims such an aim; his object has been, he says, to 
make a portrait, not a history; the book seeks to show 
New York as the city sees itself. 

In large measure he has succeeded. Thus in the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century the future great port 
appears as a place, a situation, for the era of discovery and 
colonization largely conceived the world topographically. 
Only in the later eighteenth century does New York gain 
a pictured population, and it took the Revolution to make 
it self-conscious and proud — proud of its people, its 
buildings, its superb location between two rivers, its ship- 
ping, its business. People begin to dominate the scene in 
the nineteenth century — workers, firemen, “characters.” 
Then came the flood of immigration, at the same time that 
a new romantic individualism was rampant. The result 
was caricature and a new kind of class-consciousness; the 
artists carried even further than the mid-century English 
illustrators their emphasis on the grotesque. 
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Then came the Civil War, and after it the era of enor- 
mous industrial growth. A new kind of art journalism was 
born — a sort of hit-or-miss mass production by hack 
artists and wood engravers who ran the gamut from a 
few gifted or even great artists like Winslow Homer to 
the most pitiable scribblers. This book shows this well. 

The author points out the impact of photography on 
New York’s vision of itself and shows the camera making 
vivid the disasters of the slums as well as the luxury of 
Fifth Avenue. There are a few beautiful photographs by 
Alfred Stieglitz and some of the early sociological photog- 
raphers. The book closes with a careful selection of the 
most recent and powerful of New York shots — the final 
one an emotional masterpiece, by Andreas Feininger, of 
Manhattan seen beyond a foreground of the crowded 
tombstones of a Queens cemetery. 

Thus it is a forceful and surprisingly dramatic picture 
with which the scanner of this book is presented. The 
pictures, well arranged on the pages, carry detailed cap- 
tions in small type, while along the top of the pages runs 
a continuous essay that tells the larger story as the author 
sees it. 

And the author’s vision is especially important in any 
collection of this kind. Here the aim has been, as noted 
above, to present New York as it sees itself. But the book 
is also, necessarily, New York as one specific individual 
of strong opinions sees it — or at least sees it seeing 
itself. Other authors, with the same purpose, would have 
given a different picture, for there are large lacunae. 
Surely New York has seen itself as a great educational 
center. Of this there is, after a few prints of the earliest 
public schools, no trace in the book. There is nothing on 
the great New York museums, or the libraries, or the 
universities or the historical societies. There is little on 
New York as a center of music; of drama only the Park 
Theater, the Astor Place riot, and a “Black Crook” type 
print. There is nothing of the opera. Physically, despite 
much material on early slums, there is nothing on the 
housing effort since 1932, and little on parks and _ play- 
grounds. And there is startlingly little on architecture as 
architecture, although architects are so important in deter- 
mining how people live. 

In fact, this constant understressing of the cultural, artis- 
tic, intellectual, and spiritual life of New York tends to 
falsify even the city’s own vision of itself and to make 
it seem the impersonal machine that non-New Yorkers 
often think it. Notwithstanding this omission, however, 
the volume as a whole is strikingly full, beautifully de- 
signed, and (except for the crudity of a few of the color 
plates) superbly produced, and it cannot help adding 
widely to the knowledge of even the most inveterate New 
Yorker. It is a great project, in the main successfully 
accomplished, of which the author, Columbia University, 


and the city may well be proud. — Tarsor HAMLIN 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE AND AMERICAN 
DEMOCRATIC ART. By Oliver W. Larkin, 
edited by .-Oscar Handlin. Boston, Little, 
Brown, & Co., 215 pp., illus., $3.00. 





Oliver Larkin is a good researcher in and revivifier of 


American mores. In his biography of Samuel Morse he 
has been to all the sources and has skilfully joined the 
pieces of evidence to make a cohesive whole. Half of the 
book deals with Morse the painter, from birth to 1833; 
the other half, much the more interesting (perhaps be- 
cause less well known in the history of art), deals with 
Morse the inventor, the political mentor, the pamphleteer, 
even the Nativist bigot, who was bustled hither and yon 
by those wishing to gain credit or controlling shares in 
his invention. Of these episodes Mr. Larkin makes spright- 
ly the telling. 

Not that he does not have a good eye for the Morse 
paintings. He illuminates them descriptively and has sense 
to know why the good ones are only a handful and why 
they are good. This so persistent artist, hell-bent, like 
Trumbull, like Copley, like West on that will-o’-the-wisp, 
historical painting, ruined himself more unequivocally 
even than they by trying to “produce” when he could 
not. Therefore Mr. Larkin finally and sagely sums up with 
The Hall of Representatives, the Silliman, Halleck, and 
Mrs. David De Forest portraits as of the first rank. He 
concludes that, although Morse did not lead two distinct 
and successive lives (but one led to the other not at all 
suddenly), his painted work was too intellectual, too 
reduced to fixed rules. Thus, while he was often writing 
of his ideal, like Othello’s, to do something for the state, 
his ideal of establishing democratic art, partially set up 
by the National Academy, was frustrated by the self- 
impeding theories he held about the Grand Style. His 
disappointment at not receiving one of the commissions 
for the Capitol Rotunda brought on illness and “was a 
blow from which Morse never fully recovered.” Only 
when his portraiture had softened through experience and 
when he had given the public the telegraph did his 
frustrations cease. Yet the invention, far from giving 
him the hoped for money to pursue art, kept him from 
painting. Eight years (1837-1845) were needed before the 
Government voted money to test it; another twenty (1846- 
1866) were spent wrangling with competing companies 
until Morse’s own company was merged in Western Union. 
It was indeed the telegraph which was to take the place of 
the American democratic art he had been seeking. 

— James W. LANE 


THE LOST ART: A SURVEY OF ONE 
THOUSAND YEARS OF STAINED GLASS: 
By Robert Sowers; introduction by Sir Herbert 
Read. New York, George Wittenborn, Inc., 159 
pp., illus., $4.00. 





The author of this book is a young American artist with 
a B.A. in painting and art history from the New School of 
Social Research and an M. A. in fine arts and art education 
from Teachers College, Columbia. In 1950 while abroad on 
a Fulbright Grant to study the role of the visual arts in 
architecture, he became interested in stained glass and spent 
several years traveling in England and on the continent, and 
learning techniques at the Central School of Arts and Crafts 
in London, where he also served as instructor. His work 
has been seen in this country in the American Federation 
of Arts traveling exhibition of stained glass (shown in New 
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York at the Grace Borgenicht Gallery) and last winter in 
one of the “New Talent” exhibitions in the Museum of 
Modern Art penthouse. 

It is therefore not so surprising as it might seem at first 
glance to find this volume on stained glass through the cen- 
turies issued as No. 7 in the Wittenborn series, Problems 
of Contemporary Art. The book’s subtitle and jacket blurb, 
however, misleadingly stress its value as an historical sur- 
vey. The relatively short text is a curious mélange of art 
history, technical information, esthetic analysis, and consid- 
eration of the artist’s place in society. Mr. Sowers’ view of 
art through the ages is heavily loaded with neo-Marxism, 
and it is not easy to tell whether it is this bias or an insuffi- 
cient grounding in the history of art which accounts for 
such formulations as the following: 

“Neolithic rhythms of the North and the imagery of the 
Mediterranean East nourished Christian art for the 1000 
years that ended with Cimabue. The burden of inspiration 
then shifted to the vision of individual genius, to Giotto, 
Massachio (sic), Piero della Francesca. 

“In the 300 years that followed, indigenous tradition died 
a lingering death. The great figures of the period, Rem- 
brandt, Blake, Goya, Daumier — whose roots struck so much 
deeper than the fashions of the day — were no longer mu- 
nicipal idols so much as rebels and eccentrics” (pp. 30-31). 

Mr. Sowers’ highly derivative discussion of the artist and 
society touches glancingly on such weighty problems as the 
ills of patronage, public and private. He includes a few 
jeremiads in the form of quotations from Arnold Hauser, 
Sir Herbert Read and William Blake, but he never really 
comes to grips with the problems particular to the support 
of an art so closely linked to architecture as stained glass. 
His outlook on the state of modern society and modern 
art is a gloomy one: “Under the present state of affairs, 
only a small fraction of the population is able to earn a 
living by the exercise of its sensibilities, the majority being 
committed to the semi-stupor of some kind of drudgery” 
(p. 69). One would like to challenge Mr. Sowers to name 
a time in history when he thinks this sad condition did not 
prevail. Would he attempt to put forward the Middle Ages 
(which he sees in a romantically rosy light) as such a 
Golden Age? If so, I believe he would be hard put to it 
to find evidence to bolster such a belief. 


The most interesting section of the text is its all-too-brief 
discussion of techniques and of the esthetics resulting from 
the special properties of stained glass. Even this relies 
heavily upon extended quotation from Viollet-le-Duc; and 
excellent as that old master is as cicerone in this field, it 
is disappointing that Mr. Sowers, as a practitioner of the 
medium, has not contributed more observations of his own. 

The chief value of the book lies in its excellent plates. 
Almost half of these are of contemporary work, which one 
is particularly grateful to see gathered together here. In 
addition to the more familiar glass by Matisse at Vence and 
by Léger at Audincourt, numerous other examples by lesser 
known artists are included. It is interesting to note that they 
come from several countries, perhaps justifying the hope 
that a renaissance in this “lost art,” similar to that in 
printmaking, is now under way. In this activity Mr. Sowers 
will no doubt play a notable role. One may even hope for 
another book by him in the future, as handsomely designed 
and illustrated as this one, but with a more disciplined 
text that will soberly document and analyse the various 
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examples reproduced. For such a task Mr. Sowers would 
seem well equipped by training and inclination. 
— HELEN M. Franc 


Robert S. Duncanson 
continued from page 221 
Sloan, without the aid of such memoranda. How- 


ever, in his August 21st letter he writes as follows: 


14 
. - » Tomorrow I commence my large 


picture of which I have been studying for 
six months. It is from Bunyon’s /sic/ 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Christian & Hopeful 
entering the land of Bula /sic/ in sight of 
the Celestial City. I have made up my 
mind to paint a great picture, even if I 
fail. I have an offer for it of one thou- 
sand dollars, when completed. The size 
of picture 6 ft. 4 Inch x 4 ft 3 Inch... .” 


In the letter of September 17th Duncanson en- 
closes a slight composition-sketch for this work. 
The sketch shows but little relationship to the 
artist’s detailed paintings of landscape of the 
same period, although its general design reflects 
the generous panoramic style of much midwest- 
ern landscape painting. 

In the longest letter of this series, the artist is 
at pains to explain to his friend that he did not 
go to Europe to paint or to undertake further 
academic study, — but “only to see.” He writes 
with enthusiasm of masterworks he gazed upon 
in the numerous art galleries of Europe, and dis- 
closes a particular admiration for the “singular” 
art of J. M. W. Turner. But he concludes the 
letter with these words: 

“Now I will let you know why I re- 
turned so soon. I was disgusted with our 
Artists in Europe. They are mere copy- 
ists Producing hardly mediocrely. All I 


wanted was to see, and I have sene /sic/. 
Some day I will return, and refresh my 
memory — ™ 
Despite his judgements upon the work of other 
American painters, Duncanson betrays influences 
assimilated from more than one American painter. 
But the letters prove that he was both friendly 
and hospitable as well as of industrious habit, and 
thoroughly committed to a simple mode of living. 
I deem rather precious the traces these letters 
reveal of an ambitious nature immersed in crea- 
tive labors which, somewhat naively, a friend is 


invited to share. — James A. Porter 
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Portrait Painter of Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


The writer is compiling a list of the paintings of 
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owners, names and addresses of present owners, size 
of painting, signature if any, photographs and exhi- 
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A Century of Art cont. from page 225 


American Spirit in Art. Vol. 12 in the series Pageant of 
America, edited by Ralph H. Gabriel. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press. 1927, 354 pp. Illus. 

To gain wide coverage of many artists, Mr. Mather 
has used the technique of a biographical dictionary but 
with the entries arranged, as nearly as possible, in chron- 
ological order. The author has gone further than any other 
historian in the field in his graphic arts section. As a 
history of American art the book grows stronger and 
meatier as Mather moves into the “recent past” or the late 
19th century. His contribution to the over-all history of 
American art is perhaps the best since Dunlap, in spite 
of the common failing of the several historians herein 
cited, of favoring a period close to the time of writing. 


1927 Cortissoz, Royal. See Isham, 1905. 


1928 Jackman, Rilla Evelyn. American Arts. N. Y.: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1928. 561 pp. Illus. 

The author has covered a wide range in this one 
volume: Crafts and Industries, Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. The early history of art is so thinly treated 
that it is of no value. Small space is given to the Hudson 
River School but the author warms to her subject as she 
approaches the late 19th century and goes rather into too 
much detail about the early 20th century painters. In other 
words Miss Jackman, as a historian, has somewhat lost 
her sense of perspective as she approaches her own time, 
at least in her account of painting. 


1929 La Follette, Suzanne. Art in America. N. Y.: Harper 
& Brothers. 1929. 361 pp. Illus. 

This is a well written historical and critical ac- 
count of the development of American art. Its scope is 
broader than we find in some of the previous histories. 
Miss La Follette made a thorough study of her subject in 
previously published literature. As she apparently did 
not engage in any original research the net result of her 
book makes no original contribution to the history of her 
subject. Here is a case of a writer with fine critical judg- 
ment not getting close to the subject but seemingly seeing 
her subject through the “eyes” of earlier historians. 


1931 Neuhaus, Eugen. The History of American Art. 
Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press. 1931. 444 pp. Illus. 

This nicely designed and printed book does not 
adequately cover the history of American art for it is much 
too overloaded in the direction of the late 19th and early 
20th centuries, obviously catering to the major interests 
of the author. As a history it is decidedly out of focus in 
the early periods. But this book can not be dismissed by 
later historians, for the integrity of the writer-critic is 
that which makes a contribution to the history of our 
art in the long run. He is good in the period of his own 
critical knowledge and enthusiasms. Obviously he should 
never have attempted a history in the broad sense but 
should have entitled his work “A Critical History of the 
Recent Past in American Art.” To his credit Mr. Neuhaus 
has chosen well his illustrations and in a mechanical sense 
he has handled well problems that plague authors such as 
the identification of artists and sectional bibliography. 
His bibliography is well done. 
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1935 Cahill, Holger and Alfred H. Barr, Jr. Art in Amer- 
ica, A Complete Survey. N. Y.: Reynal & Hitchcock. (1935). 
162 pp. Illus., plus color plates. 

This book breaks from the past in its format and 
design. Following somewhat the biographical dictionary 
approach of Dr. Mather (1927) it gives the student a 
great range of illustrative material that is new. Unfor- 
tunately, in the brief factual accounts of the dead and 
gone artists, the facts sometimes are compressed out of 
place by the sheer pressure of the compression. Various 
contributors have made this book a general overall history 
in that American architecture is written up by H. R. Hitch- 
cock and Philip Johnson; Photography by Lincoln Kir- 
stein; Stage Design by John Mason Brown; and Motion 
Pictures by Iris Barry. A good and useful bibliography 
can be found at the end of the book along with a list of 
artists mentioned and a location list of their major works. 


1936 Burroughs, Alan. Limners and Likenesses, Three 
Centuries of American Painting. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1936. 246 pp. Illus. 

This book is amply illustrated with 191 half-tones 
for 222 pages of text. The text itself is heavily documented. 
The last chapter with thirty pages has fifty citations of 
sources. This would lead the reader to hope for model 
bibliography, but only a slim list of books is found. 

The author is on unsure ground at the start of his 
story. He apparently leaned heavily on such published 
records as the Thomas B. Clarke collection and other 
sources shown later by William Sawitzky to be inaccurate. 

The value of the book lies first in its illustrations 
(even though some of the earlier ones have since been 
re-attributed) and second, in the text, by a critic writing 
in the mid-1930’s. 


1941 Saint-Gaudens, Homer. The American Artist and his 
Times. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1941. 332 pp. Illus. 

This is a nicely designed and printed book which 
contains 65 full-page half-tone reproductions. Unfortunately 
the text is undocumented and the bibliography has been 
omitted. Thus you have to take the author’s word for all 
statements of fact. Mr. Saint-Gaudens writes well, but as 
one reads one discovers that the book is a critic’s story 
of American art. It is not a historians’ history, for no 
contribution is made to the known record. More than half 
the book is given to the period 1893 to the present, the 
period within the author’s own memory. 


1942 Melquist, Jerome. The Emergence of an American 
Art. N. Y.: Seribner’s. 1942. 421 pp. Illus. 

This book embraces roughly eight decades, 1860 
to 1940, and is not limited to just painting. It takes in all 
the pictorial arts including photography. Here we find a 
man who is primarily a critic writing about the recent 
past and the then contemporary art and staying within 
the range of his own enthusiasms. It may well happen 
that such a book as this short range history may have 
greater value as history fifty years hence. Whether or not 
one agrees with Mr. Melquist today, he is a critic of wide 


experience and scholarship. 


1943 Walker, John and Macgill, James.” Great American 
Paintings from Smibert to Bellows, 1729-1924. N. Y.: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 1943. 36 pp., plus 104 plates. 
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WHO’S WHO IN ART (Seventh Edition) 


Biographical details of leading Men and Women in the 
World of Art today. With an Appendix of Signatures. 


THIS NEW REVISED EDITION, greatly enlarged, contains 
over 4,000 names of Artists, Designers, Craftsmen, 
Critics, Writers, Teachers, Collectors and Curators, 
together with an Obituary section, and is the only com- 
prehensive reference book to outstanding figures in the 
contemporary Art world. While the majority of names 
are British, the book contains a good proportion of 
representative figures from the international scene. 
Here are Press comments on the last edition: 


“This invaluable volume of contemporary biography — 
an infinite saving of time and trouble.” — The Studio. 


“This valuable reference book, always a welcome event 
... the publishers have obviously taken great pains to 
obtain accurate, up-to-date information. ‘WHO’S WHO 
IN ART’ remains an important volume for any art 
reference library.” — The Artist. 


Cloth Crown 8vo, 50s. net 
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This is a good picture book with precise catalogue 
notes concerning size, date and location of each picture. 
The twenty-page introductory essay is undocumented. Early 
American art is not well represented. Bibliography is weak 
but probably sufficient for a popular book. 


1944 Richardson, Edgar P. American Romantic Painting. 
N. Y.: Weyhe. 1944. 50 pp., plus 236 illus. 

The book should serve as a model for students 
planning an illustrated history of any definite period of 
American art. First of all the quantity of well-chosen 
illustrations tell more than does the 18-page introductory 
essay. This is right, as we should know the pictures before 
we turn to the printed account. The factual material re- 
lating to the artists whose work is illustrated is contained 
in a very well organized 28-page section preceding the 
illustrations. Brief biographies of each artist arranged 
alphabetically are followed by information on each illus- 
tration. Could it have been paper shortage during the 
war that explains the lack of bibliography and index? 


1947 Flexner, James Thomas. American Painting: First 
Flowers of our Wilderness. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
1947. 368 pp. Illus. 

Mr. Flexner is the first writer to go into great de- 
tail and write the history of the early period, stopping 
at about the time of the Revolution. As historian of the 
colonial period, there is much material that is published 
for the first time, at least within one volume. The illus- 
trations, mostly portraits, are well chosen. It is not, we 
hope, the fault of the author that the few color repro- 
ductions are so bad. Apparently the writer is pre-occupied 
with literary style, as the facts, the basis of any history, 
are carefully embedded in words or hidden in the back 
under “Notes” which should have been incorporated in 
the text. “Bibliography of General Sources,” and another 
section “Source References,” cause the reader a consider- 
able amount of hard work which might have been avoided 
if the standard “old-fashioned” type of bibliography had 
been used. In 1950 Mr. Flexner’s complete history of 
American art was published by Pocket Books, Inc., New 
York, entitled American Painting. (118 pp.) This is a 
good book, as far as it goes, and no doubt the publishers 
dictated the exact specifications to the author. But for a 
small book the author has done a good job of racing 
through centuries, from Jacques Le Moyne ca.1560’s to 
Morris Graves. The forty-eight illustrations in black and 
white and the additional four-color plates are in them- 
selves worth the price of the book. 


1949 Larkin, Oliver W. Art and Life in America. N. Y.: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc. 1949. 547 pp. Illus. 

Mr. Larkin’s book is so close to the present time 
that we can look upon it in two ways. First it is a his- 
tory with the extremely broad range of five centuries (the 
16th to the mid-20th), and the other outstanding feature is 
the scholarly writing of a critic of modern art. This 
book with its wealth of illustration and its lengthy text 
reminds one of an illustrated encyclopaedia, although 
fortunately it is not so arranged. The author should re- 
ceive credit, far beyond the receipt of the Pulitzer Prize, 
for the wide coverage of his subject. Painting, architec- 
ture, sculpture, and the newer art of photography are all 
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dealt with at length. In fact this is the most adequate 
book on the history of American art that has yet been 
published. 


1950 Barker, Virgil. American Painting, History and In- 
terpretation. N. Y.: Macmi!lan. 1950. 717 pp. Illus. 

After examining so many histories of American art, 
when one comes to Mr. Barker he stands out as the best 
critic in the historical sense. Perhaps he should be called 
a historical critic for he has limited himself in time from 
ca. 1600 to the late 19th century, or about three centuries, 
which he has broken down into eighty chapters accom- 
panied by one hundred full-page half-tone illustrations. 
He has dared to stray from the safe academic path into 
the primitive fields, illustrating such painters as John A. 


Woodside, T. Chambers and Edward Hicks. He includes 
a chapter on the Panorama painters and another on paint- 
ers of the American Indian. But in the interest of a 
smooth literary style, biographical facts about the various 
artists mentioned have been omitted. Mr. Barker in his 
sophisticated manner writes as if the reader either knew 
all the details or was not interested in such extraneous 
data, which can always be found in the D. A. B. or similar 
reference books. Aside from his treatment of the earlier 
period of the eighteenth century, which is open to criti- 
cism, Mr. Barker is more clever than most historical 
critics in submerging his own particular interests. He 
systematically covers the ground in a scholarly fashion 
similar to the efforts of Professors Mather and Larkin. 
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7 Good Reasons 


1 THE ART BULLETIN (In its 36th vol.) An 
illustrated quarterly devoted to scholarly ar- 
ticles on all periods of the history of art. 


2 THE COLLEGE ART JOURNAL (In its 
13th vol.) An illustrated quarterly dealing 
primarily with problems of teaching art; con- 
tains articles on fundamental questions in 
education and is a forum for open discussion, 
news of the art world, etc. 


3 DISCOUNT ON ART BOOKS. Practically 
all current art books obtainable through the 
Association at 25% discount. (Current lists 
available) 


Active membership — $10.00 yearly — Available to 
Teachers, Scholars, Institutions, Dealers. 





For joining the College Art Association of America 


Foreign postage $1.00 additional 


COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


625 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


A classified list of the articles with number of pages and illustrations, published in the first 24 
volumes of the ART BULLETIN gladly sent on request. 


4 DISCOUNT ON SUBSCRIPTIONS. Mem- 
bers may subscribe at special rates for II of 
the leading American art magazines. 


5 THE ANNUAL MEETING. A three day 
program of Forums, Reports and Discussions, 
bringing together leading Educators, Museum 
Directors, Collectors and Scholars. 


6 PLACEMENT BUREAU. A service for 
placing members in college and museum 
vacancies. 


7 DISCOUNT ON BACK ISSUES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Annual Membership — $15.00 yearly — for Connois- 
seurs and Collectors. 
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Contributors 
VIRGIL BARKER, Department of Art, University of Mi- 


ami, authority on American painting, who will serve as 
Art in America Editor for Book Reviews for 1955. 

ALAN BURROUGHS, author of books and articles on 
early American painting. 

MARY BARTLETT COWDREY, Acting Director, Smith 
College Museum of Art, Northampton, Mass. 

LOUISA DRESSER, Curator, Worcester Art Museum. 

HELEN FRANC, Editorial Associate, International Pro- 
gram, Museum of Modern Art, formerly Managing Edi- 
tor of Magazine of Art. 

TALBOT HAMLIN, Professor of Architecture, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

HANS HUTH, Research Curator, Art Institute of Chicago. 

JOHN FABIAN KIENITZ, Professor of Art History at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

DWIGHT KIRSCH, Director, Des Moines Art Center. 

JAMES W. LANE, lecturer on religious art and architec- 
ture, engaged in expertise of American paintings. 

NINA FLETCHER LITTLE, author, lecturer, collector in 
the field of early American art. 

ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND, art critic with special inter- 
est in 19th and 20th century American art. 

LUCY B. MITCHELL, author of “James Sanford Ells- 
worth,” Art in America, Oct. 1953. 

BARBARA PARKER, Department of Paintings, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 

JAMES A. PORTER, Department of Art, Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

E. P. RICHARDSON, Director, Detroit Institute of Arts; 
Editor, Art Quarterly. 

VINCENT J. SCULLY, Department of Art, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS, Department of Art, Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

HAROLD S. SNIFFEN, Curator of Prints, Mariners Mu- 
seum, Newport News, Va. 

WILLIAM L. WARREN, formerly Director of Federal Arts 
Project for Connecticut, writer on early American art. 

J. CARSON WEBSTER, Department of Art, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill.; Editor, Art Bulletin. 

FREDERICK S. WIGHT, Director of the Art Galleries, 
University of California at Los Angeles, was formerly 
Associate Director of the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, Boston. He has organized numerous exhibitions of 
modern artists, including the Charles Sheeler Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition opening in Los Angeles this October. 
He has written essays for catalogues for Jack Levine, 
Karl Zerbe, Hyman Bloom, and Milton Avery. He is 
the author of a book on Vincent Van Gogh and a forth- 
coming book on Goya. He is also a painter and novelist. 

WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS, one of America’s major 
poets, is an old friend of Charles Sheeler’s whose work 


he has long admired. 
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Future Issues 











December Issue... 


TRENDS 


This special issue, guest-edited by S. Lane Faison, Jr. of 
Williams College, will publish an interesting range of 
opinion about recent developments in American art and 
architecture. Contributors inciude artists, collectors, critics, 


museum and university people. 


John I. H. Baur, curator of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, comments on new directions as seen from 
the Museum’s perspective; Gordon Bailey Washburn, Direc- 
tor of the Carnegie Institute, writes on the Pittsburgh Inter- 
national and its influence; Henry J. Seldis of the Santa Bar- 
bara News-Press considers the growing importance of the 
West as an art center; Roy R. Neuberger analyses, as a col- 
lector, the changing approaches to American painting; 
Lloyd Goodrich, Chairman of the National Committee on 
Government and Art, discusses significant governmental 
activities in the fine arts; Vincent J. Scully, Jr. of Yale con- 
siders American architecture; Herbert Ferber and Norbert 
Kricke, American and German sculptors, discuss American 
sculpture and painting; William Lieberman, the Museum 
of Modern Art’s Curator of Prints, comments on _ the 
graphic arts; Sam Hunter, former Art Digest editor, dis- 
cusses the “new” American painting; Adolph Gottlieb, 
progressive painter, writes on “The Situation Today.” 


February Issue... 


New Talent in the U. 8. A. 


A sequel to last February’s Americans with a Future, this 
issue will again present to the public samplings of new 
and unpublicized talent throughout the country. 

About forty painters and sculptors will be selected and 
written up by key people in each of nine art centers in 
the United States. The editorial planning committee for 
the issue consists of James Thrall Soby, Chairman, Lloyd 
Goodrich, Dorothy C. Miller, John I. H. Baur, Bartlett H. 
Hayes, Jr., Katharine Kuh, and Gordon Washburn. 


May Issue... 


American Restorations 


Abbott Lowell Cummings of the Metropolitan Museum’s 
American Wing will guest-edit this special issue. Restora- 
tions will be discussed as historical out-of-doors museums, 
with emphasis on regional variations, the problems of 
architectural restoration, and the art content indigenous 
to the restoration. Among the restorations to be considered 
will be Williamsburg, Cooperstown, Greenfield Village in 
Dearborn, Shelburne, Sturbridge, Deerfield, and Mystic. 








